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EARLY VICTORIAN 


HAT do we understand by the expres- 

sion “Early Victorian”? Some have 
brought the period which it describes to a 
close in 1851. Mr. G. M. Young and others 
have extended it to 1865. Perhaps the death 
of the Prince Consort in December, 1861, 
best marks the psychological turning-point. 
But, whatever the closing date, most people 
would reasonably assume that the “ Early 
Victorian ” period could hardly begin before 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 

Strangely enough, this is not necessarily 
the historian’s view. Mr. G. M. Young’s 
excellent two-volume survey of Early Vic- 
torian England began in 1830. And Mr. Ralph 
Edwards and Mr. L. G. G. Ramsey, the 
editors of ‘“‘ The Connoisseur Period Guides 
to the Houses, Decoration, Furnishing and 
Chattels of the Classic Periods ’’, have like- 
wise decided that the Early Victorian period 
started in the year of accession of William 
IV. They were perhaps driven to this 
decision because the previous volume in 
their series, The Regency Period, covered 
the years 1810-1830. Something certainly 
can be said for the view that the year of the 
Reform Bill, 1832, marked a change not only 
in the industrial and political scene but also 
in architectural and artistic taste. These 
“periods” are rough-and-ready labels of 
convenience, not to be taken too pedantically 
—that is one opinion. Those who accept it 
can plausibly argue that the Edwardian 
period began in the eighteen-nineties, while 
Victoria was still on the throne. 

One notes that the Victorian Society (55 
Great Ormond Street, W.C.1), on the other 
hand, has been formed “ to stimulate appre- 
ciation and encourage research by means of 
lectures, exhibitions and privileged visits 
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which will make known the names and 
achievements of architects and craftsmen 
between 1837 and 1914”. This welcome 
Society, ignoring William IV, has taken in 
Edward VII and a bit more. It is 
undeniably confusing. The Oxford Diction- 
ary’s definition of “‘ Victorian” as meaning 
“of” or “living in the reign of Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901)” apparently requires 
reconsideration. 

The confusion should not prevent anyone 
interested in the Victorians from enjoying 
The Early Victorian Period: 1830-1860 (The 
Connoisseur, 42s.). We have here the most 
complete survey of the Victorian domes- 
tic arts that has so far been published. 
It is true that it does not say any- 
thing directly about the budding art of 
photography, which was so greatly stimu- 
lated by the photographic section of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and by the inven- 
tion of the collodion or wet-plate process; 
but it deals with almost everything else that 
could be described as a domestic art. The 
extension of the period enables Mr. John 
Woodward, who writes perceptively on 
“Painting and Sculpture”, to rediscover 
Wilkie’s admirable portrait of William IV, 
shown at the recent Wilkie exhibition at 
Burlington House. He is unduly severe with 
Callcott, but properly praises Joseph Durham, 
whose ‘“ Waiting his Innings”’ was the best 
piece of Victorian sculpture exhibited at 
Holland Park in 1957. 

The more the period is studied, the more 
complex it becomes. The early and best 
years of the pre-Raphaelites coincided with 
the era in which Tupper’s serenely plati- 
tudinous “ Proverbial Philosophy ” reached 
its highest point of success; but, again, 
Tupper influenced Whitman and has been 
shown to be a plucky and enterprising 
character. Similarly with the domestic 
design and decoration of the period—the 
bad is irretrievably mixed with the good, but 
the whole can be studied with appreciative 
entertainment. Like the Great Exhibition 
itself, which gave so much incentive to the 
domestic arts, the total achievement deserves 
to be considered with respect: and small 
areas of activity can still be investigated with 
profit, as Mr. Thomas Balston has shown 
with the Staffordshire pottery figures. 
Barry, Paxton, Hardwick and Brunel, work- 
ing on a large scale in architecture, no 
longer require their defenders. The labours 
of these men and of the many who designed 
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metal-work, costume, furniture, glass and 
textiles can be studied in a fascinating 
volume which contributes enormously to our 
understanding of the early Victorians—who, 
incidentally, gave rise, among other lasting 
creations, to Notes and Queries. 


HE annual Journal of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society is sent free to 
all members, the Society’s address being 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regents Park Road, 
N.W.1, and its subscription two guineas a 
year. The issue for December, 1958 (Vol. 
VIII, No. 3), commemorates the diamond 
jubilee of the Society with the publication 
of an address by the President, Frank 
Howes, and appreciations by the late 
Dr. Vaughan Williams and Percy Grainger. 
Evelyn K. Wells contributes a valuable 
article on “Some Currents of British Folk 
Song in America, 1916-1958”. The issue 
contains five enjoyable folk songs recorded 
from Harry Cox, of Catfield, who is aged 73 
and learnt the songs from his sailor father, 
who knew more than a hundred of them. 
“Up to the present I ain’t forgot anything 
yet”, says Mr. Cox. “I have been mixed 
up sometimes for just one line but you go 
out of doors that'll come to you, nobody can 
tell you.... I wouldn’t listen to a song like 
they make today—never pick up one to 
learn, cause there ain’t one worth it, not 
to my knowledge, they’re out of my line, 
and they can do what they like but they 
can’t sing a song not where there’s sense in 
it, not like I can.” 





The following corrections are necessary in 
the article on “ Adult Education in Barnsley, 
1831-1848 ” (cciv. 27): 
p. 29, n.10—Annual Reports 1842, 14 
(not 1824). 
p. 31, n.24—AR. 1848, 24 (not 1948). 
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HERTFORDSHIRE GRAVESTONES 


HE importance of monumental inscrip. 
tions can scarcely be overrated. While 
they serve to record many a heroic deed 
which, without them, might be lost sight of 
in the lapse of time and many a testimonial 
of affectionate regard and filial gratitude 
which would else be neglected, they form 
in many cases the landmarks of history. 
However, the destroying hand of Time is 
ever busy obliterating the memorials of our 
ancestors, which, once gone, are seldom, if 
ever, renewed. It has, therefore, been my 
purpose in this short article to record some 
of the most noteworthy and characteristic 
examples of the literature of “ God’s Acre” 
in Hertfordshire. After visiting most of the 
churchyards in the county and noting many 
hundreds of inscriptions, the following 
selection of inscriptions has been chosen for 
their quaintness and their sublime disregard 
of the rules of grammar and punctuation. 
Many of the inscriptions are of the late 
eighteenth century; a period when “ poetry 
on stone” was at the height of its fashion. 
DATCHWORTH. Henry Pitkin. Aged 2. 177. 

In vain was fam’d 

Innoculation try'd, 

With hope to save, 

But lo! the infant dy'd. 
HUNSDON. Thomas King. Aged 80. 1735. 

Here lies Tom King, Old Dad of Fame 
Who knew his gun and eke his game, 
The fact whereof both Balls and Luton 
Now can fully prove the truth on; 
He loved his bottle and his friend 
Which he enjoy’d unto his end ; 
He dy’d at last, alas poor Tom 
Behold at last his sable tomb. 


CHESHUNT. Thomas Phillips. 
What I spent I lost, 
What I had now others enjoy, 
What I gave away still remains to me. 


William Dean. Aged 56. 1800. 
Here lies a man that few can find 
The like of goodness left behind, 
No evil customs of the age 
Made him in any vice engage, 

His well spent life and honest fame 

We still hear record of the same. 
ASHWELL. James _ Bailey. 

Afflictions sore long time I did endure, 

Physicians were in vain 

Till God did please to give me ease 

And did release me from all pain. 


Aged 40. 1741. 


Aged 55. 1798. 
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It welcome was to me indeed 
Though I was much afraid : 
To leave my precious babes behind 
Just in their tender age. 

But God I hope will them protect 
As he did me before 

And bring them to a place of rest 
With joys for evermore. 


HITCHIN. Henry Stacey. Aged 26. 1742. 
Death’s the path to life, 
Its reedy road found out ; 
Sad by some, 
ilst others go about. 
WELWYN. Elizabeth Parrott. Aged 36. 
Once I like you could walk and view 
The tombs of friends interr’d ; 
So you like me e’er long must be 
Gone hence. But be prepared. 


STEVENAGE. Thomas Stewart. Aged 5. 1798. 
sore disease his skin o’erspread, 
Which struck into his heart ; 
But now he lies among the dead, 
Set free from pain and smart. 


Elizabeth Titmuss. Aged 71. 
Dear husband and children, 
To you I was but lent. 

My body is dead, my grave you see, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 
My daughter Elizabeth did this for me. 


Thomas Piddle. Aged 23. 1794. 
This world is nothing, heaven is all, 
Pray be not _— at my fall; 
And tell my friends when them you meet 


I am not lost but gone to sleep. 


Mary Underwood. Aged 36. 1741. 
This World’s a City full of crooked streets, 
Death is the Market Place where all men meet, 
If men were Merchandise as men could buy, 
The - would always live, the poor would only 
ie. 
DIGSWELL. Anne Ewingion. 1783. 
In youth I lived, at 89 I died, 
In hope to rise a body glorified. 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD. Anne Key. Aged 24. 1781. 
Go home, dear husband, cease those tears, 
I must lie here till Christ appears ; 
My debt is paid, my grave you see, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 
Thomas Nash. Aged 55. 1797. 
Here lieth one that had several brothers 
And he was kind unto some others ; 
But of his wealth he gave away 
And from his clothes his brothers this rail do pay. 
Mary Lake. Aged 60. 1786. 
Gracious, courteous, meek and lowly, 
Virtuous, righteous, wise and holy ; 
Free from malice and from pride, 
Thus she lived and thus she died. 


LITTLE GADDESDEN. George Draper. 
75. 1891. 


1786. 


1786. 


Aged 


While gazing on that City 

Just o’er the narrow flood, 

A band of holy angels 

Came from the Throne of God. 


GRAVELEY. Mary Lawrence. Aged 11. 
Grieve not for me my glass is run ; 
I am the Lord’s. His Will be done. 


1773. 
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Barbara Gregory. Aged 67. 1776. 
Live in Love ; Learn to Die. 
And Die to Live Eternally. 


GREAT BERKHAMSTED. Elizabeth Stratford. 

Aged 74. 1900. 

A noble life, but written not 

In any book of fame ; 

Among the list of noted ones 

None ever saw her name. 

For only her own household knew 

The victories she had won, 

And none but they could testify 

How well her work was done. 


LITTLE BERKHAMSTEAD. Harriot Cooper. 
Aged 11. 1796. 
This rose was cropt, 
All in the bloom ; 
All flesh must die, 
God knows how soon. 


Henry Hewlitt. Aged 44. 1824. 
The pale consumption gave the silent blow, 
The stroke was fatal, but the effect was slow; 
With pain Death found me sore oppressed, 
Pitied my sighs, and kindly gave me rest. 


Mary Anne Harris. Aged 29. 1818. 
Here we lay sleeping in the dust 
Until the Resurrection of the Just, 
Waiting for the voice of Christ to say 
Arise, my Saints, and come away. 


Sarah Bynoth. Aged 75. 1866. 
A long affliction did me seize, 

And no Physician could me ease. 

I waited long and sought the Lord, 
And patient did I bear. 

At length he did to me accord 

My voice and cry to hear. 


HARPENDEN. John Blain. Aged 9. 1800. 
Here lies the body of a mortal oe 
His father’s delight and his mother’s joy; 
But the great God who loved him the best, 
Hath call’d him early to his rest. 


HODDESDON. ae aad Graves. Aged 52. 


Here in one grave more than one GRAVE lies, 

Envious Death at last hath gain’d his prize. 

No pills or potions here could make death tarry; 

Resolv’d he was to fetch away old Harry. 

Ye foolish doctors! could you all miscarry. 

Great were his actions on the boist’rous waves, 

Resistless seas could never conquer GRAVES. 

Ah! COLCHESTER, lament his overthrow! 

Unhappily you lost him at a blow. 

Each marine hero for him shed a tear, 

ST. nn too, in this must have a 
share. 


AYOT ST. LA Jee Andrews. Aged 


Death does not always warning give 
Before he strikes his dart ; 

Be ready, there is no reprieve, 

He strikes into the Hart. 


Mary Maddans. Aged 52. 1781. 
I lov’d my husband and my God I fear’d, 
Left seventeen children whom with care I rear’d; 
And now my body rests in this cold tomb, 
Trusting in Jesus Christ for time to come. 

Henry Marshall. Aged 61. 1791. 


The world’s a stage on which the souls of men 
Act their part and then go off again. 
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TEWIN. William Webb. Aged 33. 1791. 
Kind angels watch this sleeping dust, 
Till Jesus come to raise the Just ; 
Then may he wake with sweet surprise 
And in his Saviour’s image rise. gir 


THUNDRIDGE. Regs: Saale. 1658. 
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Here my long pn journey ends, 
And I no more shall roam ; 

Farewell my children, wife ‘and friends, 
I now am safe at home. 


Joseph Dorman. 
1811. 


BUNTINGFORD (LAYSTON). Jane Wheeler. ROGER lies here before his hour ; of hi 
Aged 67. 1784. Thus does the GARDINER lose his flower. lishe’ 

Ry png» Agel HEMEL HEMPSTEAD (Crown Yard Baptist | iS j 

All the night long I wash’d my bed Burial Ground). Samuel Kitchener. Aged 60. 1869, by. a 

With tears of my complaint. They say he died—it seemed to me objec 


That after hours of pain and strife ; uses 


John Gilby. Aged 50. 1776. He slept one evening peacefully, 

No pompous marble to thy name we raise, And woke in everlasting light. . \, 
This humble stone he speaks aoe praise, nge 
Parental fondness did thy life attend THROCKING. Gilbert Piggitt. Aged 42. 1778. like | 

The tender husband and the warmest friend. This modest stone what few vain marbles can 
May truly boast here lies an Honest Man; bear 
James Norton. Aged 72. 1799. A safe companion and an easy friend, and | 
Hark from the tomb a doleful sound Belov’d through life, lamented at his end. as he 


My ears attend the cry, 


Ts kia aun cba ane Do end BRAUGHING. Henrietta Bates. Aged 12. 1787. Bear 
Where you must shortly lie. My coffin is my bed, my house a grave, write 
A little narrow room is all I have; ness 
GREAT HORMEAD. William Wallis. Aged 66. I sleep in silence, but my soul has flown Sc 
1858. To take possession of a Glorious Home. lle 
> I 
Make a WESTON. Stephen Swain. Aged 32. 1791, his ] 
For when God calls = dv aS. no vp id call she 
nd left this world when id call; 
You must away. His life with as was short but sweet, i 
e hope in Heaven with him to meet. esp. 
TRING ae ye a Charlotte Death’s dart did pierce my heart just in my Fem 
In prime of life the call was given pee , wrot 
To quit this earthly scene for Heaven ; Dear friends do not lament ‘twas God's 
Five children lay beside her dust, appointed time. 
‘© await the call to join the just ; “1: who 
May those who shared her constant love, se ae. rey tn hag of E 
Meet her in Paradise above. ee of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of me; teack 
William Kingsley. Aged 40. 1855. The smiles I court not, nor the pains I fear, reme 
We have lost a brother, My days are passed, my remains lie buried here. of s 
So kind and so dear j 
Ty, Jacob Titmus. Aged 51. 1794. Histe 
of wor oot gy An industrious man I have been, man’ 
ag ote «gle en rg And in this world have done my best ; the 
We have lost a kind friend. i Rape in Hesven any soul cany rest. coun 
ge CAA A. apenas a 
A short time before his departure he said, Visite 
“* Let me die the death of the righteous, Tet on ken poten a ani he se 
That my last end may be like him” y) 
To be what t'is, is not to be, you see ; 26 J 
ESSENDON. Mary Haydon. Aged 80. 1792. That which now is not, shall a Being be. magi 
One night I went to bed to take my rest Thomas Sell. Aged 60. 1832. his 
But soon the monster Death did me molest, Good Friends, in charity forbear Prus: 
My spirit from my body took away, To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Night was turned into the Judgment Day. Kind is the man that spares these stones Ley 
Then young and old that come my grave to see, But cruel he that moves my bones , had 
Remember you must die as well as me; ‘ Emp 
And after death to Judgment you must come Thomas Dorsett. i> gh 33. 1849, pom 
And there receive your blest or awful doom. ——. on —- 4 vainly spent: an 
man’ 
Daniel Woolmore. Aged 41. 1797. iar aarp test monument. pres 
Censure not rashly Nature’s apt to halt, Yes, ““A Man’s good deeds are his best remt 


That man’s not born who dies without a fault. monument.” And perhaps that is the most § mop: 
1793. appropriate note on which to end this | 


SANDON. Daniel Chapman. Aged 88. ; 
article. 


Tis but a few whose days amount 
To three score years and ten; 
And all beyond that short amount 
Is trouble, toil and pain. 


1 
HAROLD A. ROBERTS. Ii, 


Stevenage, Herts. isa. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE 
PILGRIM PENMAN 


glk WALTER SCOTT had but recently 
suffered two grievous blows in the loss 
of his wife and the bankruptcy of his pub- 
lishers when, on 10 July 1826, he wrote in 
his journal: “This morning I was visited 
by a Mr. Lewis, a smart Cockney, whose 
object is to amend the handwriting. He 
uses as a mechanical aid a sort of puzzle 
of wire and ivory, which is put upon the 
fingers to keep them in the desired position, 
like the muzzle on a dog’s nose to make him 
bear himself right in the field. It is ingenious, 
and may be useful. If the man comes here, 
as he proposes, in winter, I will take lessons. 
Bear witness, good reader, that if WS. 
writes.a cramp hand, as you can bear wit- 
ness is the case, he is desirous to mend it.’”* 

Scott's handwriting was notoriously 
illegible. Mrs. John Ballantyne, the wife of 
his publisher, was reduced to tears when 
she tried to transcribe the manuscript of 
Waverley and gave up the attempt in 
despair. ‘‘ Bad and illegible as Sir Walter’s 
hand was at that period of his life,” she 
wrote, “it was ten times worse as he 
advanced in years.” The “ smart Cockney ” 
who called on him was James Henry Lewis, 
of Ebley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, a 
teacher of writing and shorthand who is 
remembered chiefly as the author of a system 
of stenography of some merit and of a 
Historical Account of Shorthand (1816), for 
many years the only authoritative work on 
the subject. Lewis travelled all over the 
country teaching and lecturing on penman- 
ship and stenography, claiming to have 
visited nearly every town in Britain before 
he settled in London in 1834. On Sunday, 
26 June 1814, he had presented a book, 
magnificently bound in morocco, containing 
his new system, to Frederick King of 
Prussia at the York Hotel, Dover; and the 
next day, at the house of a Dover banker, 
had given a similar volume to the Russian 
Emperor Alexander I. “I proved that 
pomp was not necessary to secure me an 
audience,” he wrote; “they accepted my 
Present, and offered me a most liberal 
remuneration; but the urbanity of those 
monarchs, and the interest they expressed in 


1The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, ed. J. G. 
Tait, Edinburgh, 1950, p. 199. 

2Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 28 October 
1843, p. 325. 
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the cause of science, and of my system, were 
brighter rewards to me than glittering 
gold.’ 

Leaving Sheffield on 20 May 1826, a 
journey of some 250 miles by coach took 
him to Leith, which he reached on the 25th, 
putting up at the Black Bull Inn. Four days 
later, from 9 St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
he addressed a long and gossipy letter, now 
in the present writer’s possession, describing 
his experiences to his family at the Oil 
Mills, Ebley, where his father James Lewis 
was a wholesale clothier. He had brought 
with him to Edinburgh “ an enormous mass 
of luggage” weighing more than 700 lIbs., 
and after an early breakfast at the inn on 
the morning of the 26th set out in quest of 
lodgings. After wandering about all day 
he had found nothing suitable. ‘ The terms 
were extravagantly high, 10 guineas per 
month for a midling [sic] place in a third-rate 
street.” He returned disheartened to the 
inn, but next day renewed his search and 
looked at several more places which he did 
not like. 

“ At last, however, going up St. David 
Street, which runs into St. Andrew Square, I 
perceived ‘ Furnished lodgings to let,’ so I 
enquired and found that there were three 
rooms on the second floor (or, as they call it 
here ‘ flat’) to let at 1 1/2 guinea per week. 
I instantly engaged them, determined not to 
stay at the Inn another night. We then pro- 
cured a Hackney Coach, and got our things 
away. I soon informed our Landlady the 
purport of our visit to Scotland, and 
observed that, while here, I should like to 
see Sir Walter Scott the “ great unknown ” 
as he is called! Then, says she, ‘ you are 
come to the right place, for he is living with 
me and occupies the flat underneath yours,”* 
and, she added, ‘ you may see him at any 
time, for he is a very nice man, and no 
pride about him.’ We were delighted with 
this news, but Sir Walter had gone into 
England to see his daughter, and was not 
expected home till Wednesday night—he 
came—and, on Thursday morning I had 
an interview with him; he received me very 
kindly, but observed that he had ‘not the 


3 Portraits of the Art of Writing (1830), p. 37: 
The Royal Lewisian System of Penmanship, 39th 
ed., p. 35. 

4 This was the “small hired lodging ”’ mentioned 
by Lockhart and specified in Scott’s diary on 14 
May 1826 as “ Mrs. Brown’s Lodgings, North St. 
David Street,” to which he had moved from 39 
Castle Street a month previously. 
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pleasure of knowing me. ‘Indeed, Sir 
Walter,’ was the reply—‘and yet there is 
something of relationship between us—I am 
the little unknown of England, come to pay 
my respects to the Great unknown of Scot- 
land.” The remark drew a smile from him, 
and when I made myself known to him he 
was very friendly, and wished me to lay my 
systems &c. before him; which I intend 
doing. Sir Walter is universally beloved 
here; he has lately lost all his property by 
accepting bills, to serve Constable (the great 
Bookseller); his furniture and everything has 
been sold off; and to add to his misfortunes, 
his wife has fallen a victim to his ruin— 
poor fellow, he seems broken hearted about 
it, and it preys on his mind so much that it 
is generally thought here, he will never be 
capable of writing again. He most pathetic- 
ally observed to me ‘ You see, Mr. Lewis 
(pointing to his mourning cloths), I have 
lately met with a heavy loss.’ While he 
spoke this, the big tears were starting from 
his eyelids, and he seemed quite absorbed in 
trouble. 

“There is, in the same house, two other 
lodgers, and altogether we form the most 
singular collection of living animals that 
could possibly congregate together. I will 
shew em up. First (Ladies and Gentlemen) 
there is the greatest Poet of the age (Scott). 
Second, there is a mad Captain (Whyms). 
Third, there is a sheepless Shepherd, or non 
performing wealthy Clergyman (The Revd 
Mr. Chandy) and Fourth, there is a Pilgrim 
Penman (Lewis). Besides these oddities 
there is our Landlady, a woman of colour, 
and a widow bewitched, if you know what 
that is; and some curious men and women 
servants, one of whom is called the songster, 
for he is singing all day. Another is named 
the musician, for he is whistling incessantly 
from morning till night! 

‘““A curious incident, or specimen of 
Scotch impudence, occurred the first morn- 
ing we were at our lodgings. The Clergy- 
man, in consequence of some new arrange- 
ments, had slept the night before on the bed 
we occupied, which is a soffa [sic] bed, and 
he had left a new pair of Boots in our room. 
There was no key to the door, so I placed 
one of the chairs firmly against the lock, and 
secured us, as I imagined, from all instru- 
sion! Spintex, coming home late from his 
Bacchanalian visits, and having occasion to 
go out early in the morning, wanted his 
boots before we got up; he therefore got out 
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of his bed (the door I am speaking of parts 
his room and ours) applied his broad Scotch 
shoulders to the door, and burst in upon us 
without any further ceremony, and in q 
state of nudity, having nothing on but his 
shirt!!! I was, as they say of Cats, asleep 
with my eyes open. I heard the noise and 
in a moment Hannah alarmed me, and u 
we started with astonishment at the fellow’s 
audacity! He stood about half a minute by 
our bedside, with all the Scotch infernal 
impudence imaginable and then retreated 
into his room, without the Boots, which | 
afterwards threw out into the passage. We 
informed the Landlady about it in the 
morning, and she said that he did not know 
anybody was in the room. I have taken 
good care, however, he shall not surprise us 
again, for since that time I have secured the 
door in such a manner that he must push 
hard to open it!!!” 

The date of this letter makes it plain that 
the visit mentioned by Scott in his Journal 
was not the first paid to him by the 
“ Pilgrim Penman,” and it was probably not 
the last, although no record has been found 
of others or of the duration of Lewis’s stay 
in Edinburgh. Lewis’s undated Portraits of 
the Art of Writing and of the Teachers of 
that Art, published probably about 1830, 
was dedicated, “by permission,” to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., with the remark: “I 
feel proud in being allowed to offer this 
production to the public under the auspices 
of one whose honourable exertions in pro- 
moting the diffusion of knowledge are so 
well known throughout the empire.” And 
on page 77 of this book he wrote: 
‘* Amongst the many exalted characters by 
whom I have been patronized, I am con- 
vinced there is no one whose name you will 
listen to with greater satisfaction and 
pleasure than that of the justly renowned 
Sir Walter Scott. I am in possession of a 
letter written by that great genius, expressive 
of his approbation of my system, which he 
generously presented to me, during my last 
interview with him, at Edinburgh—and he 
was so kind as to say that he wished me to 
make use of it in any way most calculated 
to further my interest; I have, therefore, 
taken the opportunity of publishing it. 


“* My Dear Sir: 
“The short duration of our last inter- 


view did not afford me the pleasure of 
attesting the high opinion I entertain 
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your excellent systems of Writing and 
Stenography—but I embrace the earliest 
opportunity of assuring you that I shall 
continue to recommend them; and 
although I cannot sufficiently express my 
admiration of your ingenious inventions 
for assisting the art of penmanship, yet I 
must say that I consider you justly entitled 
to the “Championship” of the pen; and 
that your system will prove highly useful 
and beneficial to the community. 
‘“*T remain, Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 


“WALTER SCOTT.” 


WILLIAM J. CARLTON. 
Andover, Hants. 


5No date is given for this letter, which is not 

included in The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. 
H. J. C. Grierson, 12 vols., 1932-7. It was 
presumably written in 1826 or soon afterwards, 
and is printed also on page 44 of The Royal 
Lewisian System of Penmanship, ‘invented and 
rfected by James Henry Lewis,” 39th ed., 
ondon, r.n.d. 


WILLIAM ROWLEY AND ‘ THE 
GOLDEN LEGEND’ 


[N ‘William Rowley’ (Philadelphia, 1910) 

C. W. Stork says (p. 160) that ‘ Rowley 
undoubtedly got the story’ of Albon and 
Amphiabell, in ‘A Shoemaker, a Gentle- 
man’, ‘from Holinshed.’ It is true that 
Holinshed gives an account of these two 
martyrs (‘Historie of England’, Book IV, 
Ch. 26 and 27), but he does so very briefly, 
and uses different forms of the names: 
‘Alban’ for ‘Albon’, ‘ Amphibalus’ for 
‘Amphiabel’, and ‘ Werlamchester’ for 
‘Verolome’. Other writers also gave 
accounts that would have been available to 
Rowley, and I suggest that in fact he went 
back to Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend’, last 
printed in 1527. I base this principally on 
the close correspondence in the accounts of 
Amphiabell’s death. Caxton says (ed. of 
1§27, f. Cxxxvii) : 


‘they gaue sentence fyrst on Amphiabel, 
that where euer he were founden he 
sholde be scourged, & after bounden to a 
stake all naked, and than his nauell to be 
opened & his bowelles to be fastened by 
ye one end to ye stake, & he than to be 
driuen to go rounde aboute ye stake tyll 
all his bowelles were wounden out aboute 
ye stake And after to haue his heed 
smytten of ’. 
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In ‘A Shoemaker, a Gentleman’, Maxi- 
minus gives these instructions: 
* This fiend Amphiabel . . . 
.. . Shall there be bound 
7” a fixed stake, to which nail’d fast, 
The Navell of his belly being opened, . 
Then with your sword prick him, and force him 


runne : 
About like a wheele, till he has spunne his Guts 


out: 
And that dispatcht, saw off his traiterous head.’ 
(ed. Stork, Act 4, sc. 2, Il. 35-41) 
This parallel is strengthened when we find 
that in the description of Amphiabell’s 
death, as distinct from the sentence of 
death, Caxton says (f. Cxxxix): 
‘they ranne vpon him wt speres & 
swerdes to compell him to renne about 
tyll all were drawen out.’ 


This appears to have contributed to 
Rowley’s: 
‘Then with your sword prick him, and force 
him runne 
About like a wheele, till he has spunne his Guts 
out’. 


Of the other accounts available to 
Rowley, that of Foxe, in the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ (1570, Vol. I, p. 124) is the closest 
to Rowley’s own, and appears to be derived 
from the same source, but it omits the 
fixing to the stake, the navel and the final 
decapitation, all of which are common to 
both Rowley and Caxton. Holinshed’s 
account of this episode is: ‘ Amphibalus 
suffered at Redburne neere to Werlam- 
chester.’ 

Stork also says (p. 160) that, just after 
Holinshed’s account of the martyrdom of 
Amphiabell, ‘ we read that the eyes fell from 
the head of a man who executed one of 
Alban’s converts. This no doubt suggested 
to Rowley the scene where Lutius loses his 
sight at Winifred’s well.’ The narration of 
a similar incident in Caxton (f. Cxxxviii) 
makes it unnecessary to assume that Rowley 
made any use of Holinshed. 

Rowley’s version of the story is certainly 
closer to Caxton’s than to those of Bede, 
the St. Alban’s Chronicle, Polydore Vergil, 
Capgrave, Foxe, Holinshed and Speed. 
However, it would be interesting to know 
if anyone else had pillaged Caxton to such 
an extent as to provide a possible inter- 
mediary source. 

The principal source of ‘ A Shoemaker, a 
Gentleman’, as has long been recognised 
(Stork, p. 159) is ‘ The Gentle Craft’, Part 1, 
by Thomas Deloney (ent. Oct. 1597). This, 
too, had used ‘The Golden Legend’ 
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(Deloney’s Works, ed. F. O. Mann, p. 522), 
with some freedom, but Rowley does not 
appear to have modified Deloney’s account 
of the story of St. Winifred by referring to 
the original. At several points in ‘A Shoe- 
maker, a Gentleman’ he has made very 
close adaptations of his originals. His 
reliance on literary sources is shown even 
more clearly when we see that, while dis- 
pensing with the friar probably suggested to 
Deloney by ‘ Romeo and Juliet’, he replaces 
him with a Nurse of the same lineage. His 
own principal contributions appear to be the 
character of Barnaby and the careful crafts- 
manship with which he has combined the 
stories to form a workable and theatrically 


effective plot. S. W. WELLS. 
The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF SIR 
WILLIAM NORWICH 
(Continued from cciv. 115) 

1728 
Augt 1—To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 

7—To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 
Pd Thos: Boltons Expences & the 
Hire of a horse when St Wm went to 
Eaton 3s. 11d. 
Memordm St Wm was at my house at 
Edgworth from July 26 to Augt 7th 
1 week: 5 dayes 12s. 0d. 
15—Pd for the hire of A horse to 
fetch St Wms Portmantle*® 2s. 6d. 
Pd Thos Boltons Expences going to 
fetch St Wm from Eaton 1s. 9d. 
26—to St Wm for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 
Pd for powder Oyle & wash ball for 
St Wm 6d. 
28—Pd for St Wms perriwigg coming to 
Edgworth 4d. 
Pd for threed and Worsted for St Wms 
Shirts & Stockings 8d. 
Janty 1—To St Wm Norwich for his pockett 
5s. Od. 
Memordm Sr Wm was at my house at 
Edgworth from the 15 of Decr to the 
7th Jany the day he went to London 
being 3 weeks & 1 day Ili. 2s. Od. 
8—To St Wm to Pay for Lodgings & 
Expences in London from the 7th 
Instant to the 18th 3/7. 6s. Od. 


The Academies Period, 1729-1732 
Enquiries were made as to a suitable 
29 Now portmanteau. 


Decr. 
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academy where Sir William Norwich could 
achieve what has been called the co-ordina. 
tion of mental and physical activities, 
Islington and Greenwich were visited, and 
the young man entered Mr. Weston’ 
academy at the latter place on 11 April 
1729; the entrance fee was five guineas and 
he had five pounds as pocket money. Eighty 
pounds a year was Weston’s fee for board 
and tuition, and there were visits—perhaps 
for training—to the Tower of London as 
well as some time spent at Islington. It was 
during this period, April to September 1729, 
that Sir William, free from the discipline of 
school and with rather too much money in 
his pocket, first trod his downward path. 
Whether he fell in with bad companions or 
whether he tried to indulge to the same 
extent as those more wealthy than himself 
we shall never know; or perhaps, realizing 
that he was to all intents and purposes a 
man and was not having the curb which a 
father would exercise, urges were released 
which set a course ending in_ financial 
disaster. 

The accounts show expenditure on clothes 
and the repayment of loans including, it 
appears, one raised on his watch. Over 
eighty pounds went in five months on: 


Academy fees at Greenwich 


and the Tower .. .. 3618 8 
Pocket money sia - DF Ge 
Clothes - a . 1424 
Wigs .. 5 13° < 


Travelling Expenses—mainly 
for servants 5 
Board, etc., at Edgware 420 
Repayment of loans .. « ara 
Miscellaneous Expenses 2 Se 


£83 11 24 
Add expenses during the 
Eton and Harrow periods £618 13 2} 


£702 4 4 


The details are as follows: 
Mar 8—Pd for powder & Oyle for St Wa 
Td. 


13—Pd for a pair of Buckles for St Wa 
2s. Od. 


1729 


25—To St Wm for his Pockett att twice 
10s. Od. 
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29—Pd Thos Robinson for 3 pair of Shoes 
for St Wm 1 Pr of them Delivered in 
Decr last 15s. Od. 


Ap"! 1—To St Wm Norwich for Travelling 
Charges when he & Mr Smith of 
Edgworth went to See the Academy 
at Islington & Greenwich as Pr Bill 
Ili. Ss. Od. 


§—Pd Mr Beer (Taylor) for a Superfine 
Cloath Suitt of Cloaths a Hatt & 
pair of Stockings as Pr Recpt 8li. Os. 
Od. 

Pd Mr Pidgeon for a Perriwigg for 
St Wm deliver’d in Decr last 2/i. 12s. 
6d. 


9—Pd for Heelpeiceing St Wms Boots 6d. 
Pd for Binding & Silk for St Wms 
britches 74d. 
Pd for Makeing Six Holland Shirts 
&c for St Wm 6s. Od. 


10—To St Wm for Pockett Expences &c 
when he went to Mr Westons 
Academy at Grenwich Sli. Os. 0d. 


1728/9 


Jany 23—Pd John Sherwoods Expences 
going to London & to Islington to 
Enquire after the Accadamy there 
ls. Od. 


Feb. 13—Pd for 18 Ells of Holland at 3/6 
Pr Ell for 6 Shirts for St Wm 3ii. 
2s. 6d. 

Pd for Muslin for Stocks 7s. Od. 
Pd for Diaper for Nightcaps 4s. 9d. 
Pd for 6 Silk handkerchieffs 10s. Od. 
Pd for 2 paire of Stockings 9s. Od. 
Pd for threed for the Shirts 1s. 44d. 
Pd for Shirt Buttons 44d. 

- for Washing of 4 Pr of Gloves 2s. 


17—Pd Mrs Bartlett the Bookseller at 
Eaton in full 7/i. 14s. Sd. 
Pd Mr Gillman Apothecary at Wind- 
sor in full 1/i. 15s. 6d. 
Pd Mr Ingle Shoemaker at Eaton in 
full 11i. 16s. Od. 
Pd Mr Anthony Barber at Eaton in 
full 15s. Od. 
Pd Mr Langly Taylor at Eaton in full 
2s. 6d: 


Pd Jno Sherwoods Expences going to 

Eaton to Settle St Wms Accts there & 
a a Oats & hay for ye horse 
s. 6d. 
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22—Pd Mrs Ann Woodward of Eaton by 
her brother Mr John Young in full 
for three quarters board & Schoolling 
& all Demands at Eaton due on Sr 
Wns Accot 38/i. 16s. 6d. 


F. W. STEER. 


DONNE: AN EARLY NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY ESTIMATE 


IECES of Ancient Poetry, from unpub- 
lished manuscripts and scarce books is 
a small volume printed at Bristol in 1814 in 
a limited edition of 102 copies. The preface 
is signed N.Y. and dated 22 August, 1814, 
but the compiler was in fact John Fry, using, 
for signature, the last letters of his names. 
Included in it is a poem claimed to be “ the 
germ” of a well-known poem by Donne, 
and since the poem in Fry’s book and his 
comment on Donne seem to have escaped 
attention'—which is not surprising since the 
book must be scarce—they are reprinted 
here. 
The poem is on page 7: 
On a Womans faith. 

Catch at a starr thats —s from ye skye; 

Make an Imortall creature feare to dye; 

Stopp wth thy hand the current of the seas; 

Passe through ye Center to ye Antipodes ; 

Teach profound Solomon to taue a jigg ; 

Poyson ye Devill wth a Spanish figg ; 

Weigh me an ounce of flame; repell ye winde ; 

Then maist thou find truth in a womans minde. 

The relevant notes are on page 76. They 
are interesting as evidence of an assessment 
of Donne in 1814. 

“ Page 7, line 1. These lines would seem 
to be the germ of a small poem by Dr. 
Donne, who, although celebrated by his 
contemporaries, has long been deservedly 
forgotten; which Mr. Ellis has given as an 
example of that metaphysical writer’s pro- 
ductions, though it be like shewing a single 
brick as a specimen of a house. 

“Should it be thought that too strong a 
censure is here conveyed upon one whom 
Pope and Cowper have combined to praise, 
and whose works have been admitted into 
Mr. Chalmer’s Corpus Poetarum, still I shall 
not wish to moderate it. I think that Pope 
was induced to modernise his Satires, from 
motives which, although neither honourable 
to his candour or his love of truth, were 
quite distinct from any belief in their merit. 

1 They were unknown to Sir Geoffrey Keynes and 


are not included in his Bibliography of Donne, 3rd 
ed. 1958. 
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Cowper, there can be no doubt, was 
influenced by his relationship to the old 
Dean; and Chalmers, probably, preserved 
such worthless trash from deference to the 
authorities that had preceded him. Donne 
never can be admired, nor ever obtain a 
second perusal from any mind imbued with 
the slightest particle or taste, or fancy, or 
feeling. 

“Having written thus’ far, a friend to 
whom it has been shewn, thinks that a cen- 
sure is apparently conveyed upon a work 
which, above all others, has largely con- 
tributed to form a correct and judicious 
sentiment on the subject of our early poetry; 
and it is with pleasure that I explain what 
was certainly not meant in the sense which 
he says will be imputed to it. In stating that 
the pieces of Dr. Donne, selected by Mr. 
Ellis for his work, would not give a correct 
idea of his general composition, I did not 
wish or intend to impute any blame to him, 
whose object it clearly was (an object too 
that is effected with most praiseworthy and 
fascinating judgment) to collect beautiful 
blossoms from plantations over-run with 
weeds of a noxious and imperished exis- 
tence. What poetical reader is there that 
has not perused Mr. Ellis’ volumes? and 
who that has not acknowledged with grati- 
tude the taste and genius of their compiler? ” 

The Mr. Ellis to whom Fry refers is, of 
course, George Ellis who prints ‘Go, and 
catch a falling star” with one other short 
poem of Donne’s in his Specimens of the 
Early English Poets (on pp. 383-5 of Vol. 2 
of the Fourth edition, 1811). 

Fry has another note saying that in “to 
taue a jigg’’ he must have misread the 


manuscript reading “to tune a jigg” and 
on “a Spanish figg” he refers “the 
curious and inquisitive reader” to “the 


last variorum edition of Shakespeare, xii, 
cf Mall 

Fry gives no precise source for the poem. 
He says on page | of the section in which it 
is found that he transcribed it ‘“ about four 
years since, from a small quarto, but 
imperfect, manuscript (apparently written 
during the early part of the reign of the 
second Charles, though its contents are for 
the most part Elizabethan)”. He there 
refers to the poem as “a poem by Dr. 
Donne”; but from his use in the notes of 


2 i.e. Reed’s revision of the Johnson/Steevens 
edition in 21 vols., 6th ed. 1813. The reference is 
to HS, 3.6.60. 
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the phrase “the germ of a small poem by 
Dr. Donne ” it would seem that he Tegarded 
it as a first version by Donne of ‘Go and 
catch a falling star’ or even as an anony- 
mous source which Donne used. But what- 
ever Fry had in mind it must be likely that 
the poem he prints is merely a commonplace 
book version by an unknown writer of part 
of Donne’s poem. 

As to the manuscript itself Fry says on 
p. 75 that soon after he made the transcript 
—presumably made about August 1810—he 
sent an account of the manuscript to the 
editor of the British Bibliographer but, if 
Sir Egerton Brydges ever received this 
account, he does not seem to have published 
it for it cannot be traced either in the British 
Bibliographer 1810-14 or in Restituta 1814- 
16, although, as these volumes are not well 
indexed, it may be somewhere in them. Fry 
does not claim to own the manuscript and 
from his note on “to taue a jigg’”’ it seems 
clear that he did not have access to the 
manuscript when he was printing his trans- 
cript. Its whereabouts has not been traced: 
it is not in the Bristol Public Libraries and 
is apparently not in the British Museum. 


J. H. P, PAFForRD. 
University of London. 


THREE POEMS BY GILES FLETCHER, 
THE ELDER, IN “ POEMATA VARII 
ARGUMENTI” (1678) 


ILLIAM DILLINGHAM entitles three 
poems in Poemata Varii Argumenti 

“ Aeclogae tres Incerti Authoris”.' The 
Rev. George Williams’ and the Rev. A. B. 


1 [within double rules] oes 'e VARII / 
ARGUMENTI, Partim / GEORGIO 
HERBERTO / ” Latine (utcunque) caddie, / Partim 
conscripta, / A / WILH. DILLINGHAM, S.T.D. 
/ Cantabrigiensi. | Adscitis etiam aliis aliorum. | 
[rule] / Lectorem delectando, paritérque monendo, 
Hor. / [rule] b LONDINI, / Typis £. Flesher. 
Prostant apud R. Royston / Bibliopolam Regium, 
MDCLXXVIII. 

‘ —* eclogues appear on Sigs. N5r-08r, as 
ollows : 

i an ona, lla PRAEDICATORVM CON- 


Sig. Nv SOVERELA COLLEGII REGALIS. 
Sig. 05'—De MORTE BONERI. 

e copy in King’s College, Cambridge, was 
used in this study; and the author would like to 
thank Mr. A. N. L. Munby, Fellow and Librarian, 
for his many kindnesses. 

2 Rev. George Williams. ‘‘ Notices of W. Milling- 
ton, First Provost of King’s College”. Antiquarian 
Communications, I (1859), 287-328. 
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Grosar® assign these poems to Giles Fletcher, 
the Elder, by internal evidence; but 
Fletcher’s authorship can be assigned on 
more definite grounds, since two of the 
three poems are in a manuscript Fletcher 
sent to Lady Burghley.* 

Neither Williams nor Grosart discuss the 
eclogue “Contra Praedicatorum Contemp- 
tum” or as Fletcher entitles it “ Aecloga de 
contemptu ministrorum quj verbo diuino 
pascunt ”; but a study of the poem will 
yield its subject and date of composition. 
The two interlocutors Celadon and Myrtilus 
complain that the shepherd’s life is no longer 
esteemed by the people since unqualified 
persons such as Corydon have become shep- 
herds. Celadon speaks: 


Saepe tamen nulla fretos hos arte videbis 

Inter Hamadryadas festum celebrare puellas, 

Et stipula miserum stridenti spargere carmen. 
Talis erat Corydon, Corydon generatus Amynta, 
Cum modd qui fuerat curvi cognatus aratri, 
Audeat insignes pastorum ludere versus, _ 
Dignaque flumineis vix dicere carmina ranis? 

O miseras nimiiim tali custode capellas! 
(Myrtile) non illi pastorum munera nérunt, | 
Nec miscere apio succum bene-olentis anethi ; 
Sed lacerum tondere pecus sub Orionis astro. 
Non illi, nostros iterum si invaderet agros, 
Hesperidum poterint arcere ab ovilibugs Hydram ; 
Nec rabidos terrere lupos, neque frigora ferre.® 


Myrtilus adds: 


O Celadon, non haec tantim sunt crimina vulgi, 
Ut malé-rudentis contemnat carmina vocis:, 
(Qualia si Corydon caneret, generatus Amyntd, 
Fistula cui rudibus tantiim compacta cicutis 
Perstrepit, & cantu semper se mulcet eodem ; 

Aut reliqui, quorum gelidus praecordia sanguis. 
Arctat, & aversus quibus abnuit omnia 
Phoebus: )°® 


Can Corydon be identified? I think so. 


Rev. A. B. Grosart. Licia and Other Love- 
Poems and Rising to the Crowne of Richard the 
Third, by Giles Fletcher, LL.D. Miscellanies of 
the Fuller Worthies’ Library. Printed for Private 
Circulation, 1871. 

‘The manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Cecil Papers 298. 5. The MS, a holograph, con- 
tains a Preface addressed to Lady Burghley and five 
eclogues, which are: 

(1) De Literis antiquae Britanniae, praesertim 
Cantabrigiae, & quj singula Collegia statuerunt, ac 
amplificarunt. 

(2) In nuptias clarissimj virj D. Edouardj Vere 
Comitis Oxoni, & Annae Ceciliae optimae ac 
illustrissimae faeminae. 

(3) Querela de obitu Clerj Haddonj maximae 
spe} adolescentis, sibique coniunctissimj: quj in 
amne Cantabrigiensj submersus, extinctusque est 
mense Maio. 1570 
(4) Aecloga de contemptu ministrorum quj verbo 
diuino pascunt. 

(5) Queraela Collegij Regalis sub D. P. B. 

5 Sig N7r-v. 

® Sig. N7v 
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It is very likely that Fletcher equates Philip 
Baker, the Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with Corydon; for Celadon’s judg- 
ment that Corydon is not a good keeper and 
that he is ignorant of the shepherd’s duties is 
similar to complaints of the Fellows of 
King’s against Baker as Provost: 


First, that being bound by the visitours 
statutes to make exhortacion to his 
companie thrise in the yere, in com- 
memoracion of the founder and bene- 
factours, he neaver did anie part of this 
dutie, either by himself or his substitute: 
neyther yet (beinge a doctour of 
Divinitie) hath at anie time preched in any 
place ellswhere, that cann be knowen. 

Item, that he hath no regard of divinitie 
in others, hath used no kinde of exhorta- 
cion or encorraging of anie therto, but 
rather the contrarie; hath not caused the 
fellowes to diverte their studies to divinitie 
in such time as the statute requiereth, as 
well appeareth by the numbre of ministres 
in the howse at this present, being not 
above five.’ 

Celadon’s pointed warning that it will not 
be possible to keep out the mad wolves nor 
to bear the cold if Corydon should again 
enter the fields could refer to Baker’s 
expulsion as Provost of King’s. Myrtilus’ 
comment is strikingly similar to one com- 
plaint of the Fellows against Baker: 


Item, that he never preacheth at home 
nor abroad, which causeth all men noe 
less to suspect his habilitie in preachinge 
than his will. So long hath he waltred in 
idleness, and wholie served Mammon, that 
these words were pronounced of him in 
an open commencement, pistori quam 
pastori similior, to the great disgraceing of 
our noble foundation, which by express 
words of statute cutteth of so unworthy a 
hedd.*® 


The subject of Daphnis in the eclogue 
“Querela Collegii Regalis” has received 
attention by both Williams and Grosart. In 


7J. Heywood and T. Wright. The Ancient Laws 
of the Fifteenth Century, for King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and for the Public School of Eton College. 
(London, 1850), p. 208. These two complaints 
pertain to the dispute between Baker and the 
Fellows in 1565; however, the ‘‘ Complaints of 
the Fellows” of 1569 commence: “ Imprimis, we 
charge him with all the articles of complaint pre- 
sented to my L. of Lincoln in the last visitation, 
especiallie those that concern the cause of 
religion.” Heywood and Wright, p. 214. 

§ Heywood and Wright, ibid., p. 216. 
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brackets under the title of the poem Dilling- 

ham comments: 
In Daphnide videtur Poéta perstringere 
Millingtonum, primum hujus Collegii 
Praepositum; qui, quod a re Collegii 
alienior esset, ac Eboracensibus suis totus 
favens, ab Rege Fundatore ad Aulam de 
Clare relegatus est.° 

Williams argues: 


Now the date of these three poems may 
be approximately fixed by two allusions. 

The first contains a distinct allusion 
to the Papal visitation of the University 
in the last year of Queen Mary’s reign 
(1558, 9) as a comparatively recent event 
. . .; the subject of the last is the miser- 
able death of Bishop Bonner in 1569. 
Thus then we are led to give their date 
between 1560 and 1570. Now had King’s 
College any subject of “ Querela,”’ during 
this period, less remote in time than its 
first Provost’s supposed preference for 
Yorkshire men? It is the precise period 
occupied by the Provostship of Philip 
Baker, S.T.P., who succeeded Brassie in 
1558, and was ejected on complaint of the 
Fellows in 1569, when Roger Good [sic] 
was substituted in his place. There can 
be no question that the Daphnis of the 
second Eclogue, who is the subject of the 
complaint of Telethusa . . . under which 
fanciful name the Royal College is des- 
cribed, is this identical Philip Baker. .. .*° 


Grosart answers that Daphnis refers to 


Roger Goad. In 1576, a number of 
Fellows of King’s College, including 
Fletcher, petitioned first the Visitor, the 


Bishop of Lincoln, and then Lord Burghley, 
the Chancellor, for removal of Goad as Pro- 
vost. Burghley decided in favour of Goad, 
and the Fellows had to submit themselves. 
Fletcher wrote four letters of submission to 
Burghley and one to Goad.'? On this evi- 
dence Grosart says: 
Mr. Williams is positive that it was at 
Baker the “ Querela” was aimed. Two 
things suffice to shew this to have been 
impossible (a) Baker who succeeded 
Brassie in 1558 was “ ejected on complaint 
of the Fellows in 1569” (b) Fletcher’s 
own “ Apology ” is addressed to Dr. Goad 


® Sig. N8v. 

10 Williams, op. cit., p. 323. 

‘1 British Museum, Lansdowne MS 23, Nos. 19 
(a joint submission with Robert Liles and Robert 
Johnson), 20, 24, 26, and 27. 
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and the date of the complaints and strife 
against him is 1576 to whom and to which 
year or shortly before accordingly, the 
** Querela ” belongs.’? 


There is no question that Grosart is wrong, 
for Fletcher neither mentions nor alludes to 
this eclogue in his letter to Goad. And 
should Daphnis be Roger Goad, it is absurd 
to think Fletcher would send the poem to 
Lady Burghley after Lord Burghley had s0 
completely sided with Goad in the dispute, 
However there is more conclusive proof 
than this, for Fletcher entitles the eclogue 
he sent to Lady Burghley “ Queraela 
Collegij Regalis sub D. P. B.”; and there can 
be no doubt that “D. P. B.” stands for 
Dominus Philipus Baker. 

The subject of the third eclogue, “De 
Morte Boneri”, is the death of Edmund 
Bonner, the Bishop of London, who was 
accused by John Foxe of extreme severity in 
the Marian persecutions.’* 

With this evidence, the dating of these 
eclogues presents little difficulty. If Cory- 
don in the eclogue “ Contra Praedicatorum 
Contemptum” refers to Philip Baker then 
Celadon’s remark “nostros iterum si 
invaderet agros” would suggest Baker had 
already left King’s College which would 
date the poem sometime after February 22, 
1570, when he was formally deprived of the 


provostship. 
The date of the “Querela Collegii 
Regalis”” can be dated more precisely by 


two lines Telethusa speaks: 

Me quoque, dum nuper coelebs sine conjuge vixi, 

Innumeri petiére proci, peteréntque vicissim.!* 
If this refers to the time when King’s 
College was without provost, the poem can 
be dated sometime between February 22, 
1570, when Baker was expelled and March 
19, 1570, when Goad became Provost. 

The date of the eclogue “De Morte 
Boneri” would have to be some time after 
September 5, 1569, the date of Bonner’s 


death. Lioyp E. BERRY. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 


12 Grosart, op. cit. 
13 See Dictionary yi gts National Biography, V, 356- 


60. 
14 Sig. 02v. 


CUMMINGS AND CAMPION 


ALL too often E. E. Cummings is made 
the whipping boy when attacks are 
directed toward modern poetry. Other con- 
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temporary poets are usually the victims of 
charges of obscurity, but Cummings is most 
often cited as an example of bizarre eccen- 
tricity because of his typographical tech- 
niques. The purpose of this note is to show, 
by calling attention to a striking example, 
that the obviously marked individuality of 
E. E. Cummings is not without a suggestion 
of deep roots in the great traditions of 
English lyric poetry. Once again the signi- 
ficance of T. S. Eliot’s essay “ Tradition and 
the Individual Talent” must be recalled. In 
the following representative instance, the 
individual talent of Cummings may be 
regarded as working within the mainstream 
of the English lyric tradition as represented 
by Thomas Campion, 

Of course, it is clear that Cummings 
knows poetry, its practice, and its practi- 
tioners (and knows these aspects of his art 
more profoundly than his average detractors 
would care to recognize), but it is sometimes 
not so clear how he—or any other poet— 
uses his literary heritage. Some light may 
be shed upon his practice by considering the 
relationship of Cummings’ often antholo- 
gized lyric “ what if a much of a which of a 
wind” to Thomas Campion’s “ What if a 
day, or a month, or a yeare.” 

Perhaps the very juxtaposition of the 
opening lines may well suggest the point 
being made here, that Campion’s poem is 
the source of Cummings’ lyric. The rela- 
tionship, however, is more than merely that 
of source to the adaptation of source 
materials. 

“what if a much of a which of a wind” 
appears to be Cummings’ answer to Thomas 
Campion’s poem. The Renaissance lyric 
with impressive high seriousness asserts, 
insists upon the transitory nature of life and 
the world: 

All our ioys are but toyes, 

Idle thoughts deceiuing ; 

None haue power of an howre 

In their lieues’ bereauing.! 
The insistence on this rather Stoic outlook 
is urged in the more universalized and philo- 
sophic concluding stanza which is somewhat 
less concrete in its dominant imagery 
because it is concerned with cosmology, 
eternity, time, mutability, and fate: 

Earthes but a point to the world, and a man 

Is but a point to the worlds compared centure: 


Shall then the point of a point be so vaine 
As to triumph in a seelly points aduenture? 


1Campion’s Works, ed. Percival Vivian (Oxford, 
1909), p. 353. 
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All is hassard that we haue, 

There is nothing biding ; 

Dayes of pleasure are like streames 

Through faire medows gliding. 

Weale and woe, time doth goe, 

Time is never turning: 

Secret fates guide our states, 

Both in mirth and mourning.” 
Campion’s lyric is a poetic observation that 
comments on the ephemeral nature of mun- 
dane glories, presenting their passage, as 
the last two lines indicate, as an inscrutable 
problem. 

Cummings’ poem accepts the challenge of 
the problem. The rhythm of the opening 
lines of both lyrics hints at the connexion 
between the two poems, and the relationship 
is explained in Cummings’ solution to 
Campion’s problem: 

what if a much of a which of a wind 

ives the truth to summer’s lie ; 

loodies with dizzying leaves the sun 

and yanks immortal stars awry? 

Blow king to ~ ow and queen to seem 

(blow friend to fiend: blow space to time) 

—when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 

the single secret will still be man* 

The significant emphasis placed upon 
“man” by its being the last word in the 
stanza stresses the kinship of the two poems. 
Campion underscores the insignificance of 
man; Cummings answers with a statement 
of the magnificence of man. 

The concluding lines of each of the other 
stanzas bear out the implications of the last 
two lines of the first stanza: 

—whose hearts are mountains, roots are trees, 

it’s they shall cry hello to the spring 

—all nothing’s only our hugest home ; 

the most who die, the more we live 
As Stephen E. Whicher demonstrates in his 
explication of this text, “ The poem affirms 
the present... .’* Without being explicit 


21It may be worth commenting incidentally on 
the general structure of this poem. There is to be 
observed an effective flow of imagery in the two 
stanzas of the poem. In the opening of the first 
stanza, the movement is from the microcosm to 
the macrocosm, so to speak, from the particular 
to the universal. In the opening of the second 
stanza, the movement is far more energetic. The 
poem hurls the reader through the cosmos, com- 
paring first the size of the earth to the universe, 
and then the size of man to that of the earth. 
These dramatic shifts of focus reverse the direction 
of the first stanza by moving from the expanses 
of the universe to the limited, specific image of 
man, and moving not with the regular progression 
of the opening lines of the poem, but by means of 
rapid sweeping flights. 

3E. E. Cummings, 1923-1954 (New 
York, 1954), p. 401. 

4 Stephen E. Whicher, ‘‘ Cummings’ ‘ what if a 
much of a which of a wind,’’ The Explicator, 
XII (November 1953), Item 14. My italics. 
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in his use of the motif, Cummings is adroitly 
presenting a solution to the problem of 
mutability in the manner of a carpe diem 
lyrist. In Cummings, “our annihilation 
only make plainer by contrast the unique 
value of life.” 

It may thus be seen that much in the same 
way as Sir Walter Raleigh’s “The Nimphs 
reply to the Sheepheard” is an answer to 
Christopher Marlowe’s “The passionate 
Sheepheard to his loue,” so too is Cummings’ 
poem an answer to Campion’s popular lyric. 
Curiously, the relation between Marlowe 
and Raleigh is reversed in the present 
instance. There, the carpe diem lyric was 
replied to by the Stoic poem; here, the Stoic 
poem is answered by the carpe diem lyric. 
Cummings’ lines are, therefore, more than 
mere adaptations of source materials, yet at 
the same time Campion’s poem is clearly, it 
would seem, the fountainhead from which 
the twentieth-century poem springs. 

If the majority of our leading contem- 
porary poets may be said to pledge 
allegiance to the Metaphysicals, then, per- 
haps, Cummings may be said to owe his 
loyalties to the Elizabethan poets of song, 
and he may, perhaps, be profitably studied 
in this light. Freperick H. CANDELARIA. 

University of Missouri. 

5 Ibid. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
(Continued from cciv. 97) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


Wed. 3rd. at the Office at 10. Decyphering 
which always come to my share now. Walk 
with Larpent & Morrison in the Park, i met 
Farrel wandering in Ivy Lane. I went in at 
both the galleries but see Nobody there 
worth staying for, at the Bedford & Home. 


Sat. 6th. Had a Lr. from Bror Jack who 
says he shall be in Town by to Night. Mr. 
Wroughton set out for Petersbourgh as his 
Majtys Resident which put us all in a great 
Hurry, dined at past 5, & went again to the 
Office in the Evg, & when I went Home at 
10 I found Jack arrived from Portsmouth. 
If every Thing was as well as his Health, it 
would do. 


Sun. 7th. Jack & I went to Chapel & walkd 
in the Park with Sists, bowed to Miss Stanley 
in the Green Park who was with Miss Bate 
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& her Far. In the afternoon Jack & I called 
upon Miss Ways, Mrs. Craddock, Miss 
Colliers, Mrs. Cresset & Burgess, drank Tea 
at Home & went out to the Bedford where 
Farrel Bettenson & Royer were then went 
to see Geo, & his wife. 


Mon. 8th. As Jack could not meet with 
Gel: Michelson yest He went to Woolwich 
this Mg. where the General was very rude 
& told him he must set off again for the 
next Expedition on Wedy & did not wish 
Him joy of coming Home safe after all the 
Dangers at Bellisle, but I am convinced He 
is a Beast. He returned at 6 tho’ too late 
for the Play both the Houses being full, so 
we went Home to Tea & supped at Geoe 
with our Sists, & went home in a Coach, 


Tue. 9th. Did not stay long at the Office as 
my Lord took Physick. at the Golden Cross 
where I met Jack & Capt. Rogers & we went 
to Regniers then to His Brors. & Lady 
Lindores. Mr. Bedwell called in after 
Dinner & gave my Sists an Order. Jack 
went to Mr. Garricks.** He & I went into 
Drury Lane Boxes to see All in the Wrong 
& the Genii, Jack spoke to Mr. Percival in 
the Boxes who was aid de camp to Hodgson. 


Wed. 10th. A fine frosty Day. The King 
went to the House, walkd with Jack & Geo. 
& Capt. Rogers in the Park see Mrs. Fraser 
& Miss Arnold there. Larpent & I bowed 
to the Lady, she & I met at Court the 
Queen’s Birth Night. I met & I took our 
Sists to Covent Garden Gallery to see the 
Coronation I never see such Crowding for 
the 60th odd night, & such bad Company. 


Thur. 11th. bad snowy rainy Day. at 
Cullum’s & bought a sword for Jack as he 
had parted with his Silver one. at Leicester 
House after waiting all the Mg. Mr. Jenkin- 
son desired I wod go to the Office in the 
Evg. & Jack went & staid with me there till 
past 10. He has got a Place for to Morrow 
night & Rogers who see us at the Bedford 
sent for one too. 


Frid. 12th. Rainy Day. Jack went to Black 
Friars etc. after Dinner & we went to the 
Bedford & to Geoes to take the Ladies, & 
got every Thing packed up before 10 Capt 
Rogers staid till past 12. when Jack & He 


21 David Garrick. 
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went to the Stage which set off at 1. Jack 
went away in fine spirits, all things con- 
sidered. 


Sat. 13th. I rose a little Melancholy as Jack 
was gone. It is Nature, & one cannot help 
it, let His Faults be ever so great almost, 
He was as well as could be too. But it is 
impossible to be unconcerned when one 
reflects upon the Danger he is continually 
in while upon Service. See Mr. Betenson at 
the Bedford, & calld twice at Geoes but did 
not see him Home. 


Sun. 14th. Put on my full Trim black for 
the late Empress of Russia, & went to 
Chapel, & met dear Miss Walker coming 
out of Chapel, & spoke to her. I am 
determined in my Choice of Her now if all 
Things can be as well settled on her side 
as they are on mine. Mr. Betenson Calld 
upon me in his Coach & carried Coll Otway 
& me to Court. which was very full. See 
Mr. Weston & Jenkinson & Lord Garlass 
there, who were very civil. Col. Otway & I 
dined with Mr. and Miss Betenson, I supped 
there & was forced to walk Home, as his 
Horse was lamed. 


Mon. 15th. No Mails. People impatient 
for them. Stock rise in hope of Good News 
from Russia. I believe changes for the 
better myself. 


Tue. 16th. Great Levee, as My Lord came 
a little after 10. many seekers there. walk 
with Shadwell etc. in the Green Park & Park. 


Thur. 18th. An Express arrived this Mg. 
Apprehension of Mr. Wroughton, Resident 
to Russia being lost in the Packet Boat. 


Frid. 19th. At the Bedford till 8. then 
found the Dutch Mails in upon enquiring at 
Mr. Wright’s, & went & decyphered till 12. 
when I set down to Supper with Fetherston, 
Shadwell & Larpent, & got beastly drunk. 
& did not get Home till 7. The Heat of the 
Fire made me sick & get drunk much sooner 
than I should have done; In going to the 
Office see Miss Horne in Maiden Lane with 
a Young Lady who at looking at me run 
against a little Girl, & they smiled. 


Sat. 20th. laid in Bed till 5. & not much 
worse for my foolish Behaviour last Night. 
Not so bad as I deserved to be. Mr. Shad- 
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well called upon me at 5. & drank Tea with 
Us. I went down to the Office & see Mr. 
Wace & Mr. Larpent. they joked a little, 
but were glad to find me so well. 


Sun. 21st. At Chapel, & see & spoke to 
Miss Walker. Called at the Office & walked 
in the Park with Mrs. Fraser & Mis Arnold, 
they were mighty civil, & fondling. 


Mon. 22nd. The Duke of Newcastle? was 
to see My Ld today. In going thro’ my 
Room where He staid till the Coach came 
up I took the Opportunity of making myself 
known to His Grace, who said He remem- 
bered Briscoe meaning my Father very well, 
& that He was a very honest good Man. 
asked me who brot me into the Office & said 
He would give me a Lift. Indeed His Grace 
did me much Honour in being so very civil, 
& at all Events, It will be of Service being 
known by Him a Foot deep in Snow. 


Tue. 23rd. My Lord did not come today. 
tho’ I did not get Home till past 4. went to 
Covent Garden to see Artaxerxes a new 
Opera by Dr. Arne which was a very fine 
one. see Lady Lindores Mrs. T. Lesley & 
Miss Woods Butchers, & Miss Smith & many 
others I knew by sight, see Lady Lindores 
& Mrs. Lesley to her Coach. 


Wed. 24th. Lord Tyrawly** & Lerd 
Granby** to My Lord today. The first is 
to go to Portugal as Commander in Chief. 
did not get to Dinner till near 5. Bad Hours 
this cold weather. & there again at Night. 
Jenkinson is very civil in It all. Mr. Collins”® 
arrived from Petersbourgh, with good accts. 
of the Disposition of the present Emperor. 
He being entirely inclined to the English & 
Prussian Interest. He says, He shall never 
think of making ever any Treaty with 
France & will have nothing to do with that 
great Lady The Empress Queen. 

22 John Hollas, ist Duke of Newcastle, Ist Lord 
of Treasury. 

23Lord Tyrawly, 2nd Baron, Gen. 2nd Foot. 
Head of Military Mission to Portugal. 

24 John Manners, Marquis of Granby. Com- 


mander in Chief of British forces in Germany. 
25 George Collins, King’s Messenger. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XVII 
Eager-sighted. (Keen or sharp of sight. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. II, 259. 
He that meanes to mount / Must lye all 
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levell in the prospective / Of eager sighted 
greatnesse: (Eager here has the same sense 
as in 6.b., the first ex. of which the O.E.D. 
cites as 1697. The first ex. of eager-eyed is 
dated 1820.) 

Echo. (O.E.D. 6.transf. A person who 
reflects or imitates the language, sentiments, 
or conduct of others. al631.) 1599 A&M. 
1,25. Well said eccho. (This is addressed 
to Balurdo, who has just echoed word for 
word the speech of the previous speaker.) 

Exact. (O.E.D. a. +3. 1661.) 1601 ‘A 
Narration and Description of a most exact 
wondrous Creature, arising out of the 
Phoenix and Turtle-Dove’s ashes’. (This is 
the title of Marston’s contribution to Sir 
Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr or Rosalin’s 
Complaint, 1601, ed. by A. B. Grosart for 
the New Shakespeare Society, 1878, p. 177. 
In his recent book on Shakespeare’s sonnets 
G. Wilson Knight* points out that ‘ exact’ 
here means ‘ perfected ’, ‘ highly-wrought ’.) 

Flux. (O.E.D. sb. 5.c.fig. A copious flow, 
flood [esp. of talk, etc.]. 1678.) 1601 WYW. 
11,231. Shall he be creast-falne, if some 
looser braine, In flux of witte uncively 
befilth His slight composures? (The meta- 
phors here still retains something of its literal 
meaning.) 

Foul-jawed. (Foul-mouthed. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,158. A mischiefe fill 
thy throate, thou fowle jaw’d slave: (Mar- 
ston also has gross-jawed in the same sense. 
See my Notes, ITI, N. & Q., cc. 2, Feb. 1955, 
p. 58.) 

Free-breathed. (? Free tongued. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,152. What? 
play I well the free breath’d discontent? 
(The exact meaning is obscure, but there is 
no doubt some reference to Piero’s earlier 
characterization of the Malcontent: ‘ He is 
as free as ayre: he blowes over every man’, 
ibid. 146.) 

Freed. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1710.) 1606 Soph. 
11,10. For Syphax here flies off... . From 
all love or service His (now freed) scepter 
once did yeeld this Cittie. 

Fume. (O.E.D. sb. 3.b. 1665.) 1598 
Scourge, To Detraction, 13. My spirit is 
not puft up with fat fume / Of slimy ale. 
(Fume is a favourite word of Marston’s. 
The O.E.D. cites A&M for its second ex. 
under 3.c. Marston is here the first to use 
fume for “an exhalation or watery vapour 


* The Mutual Flame: On Shakespeare's Sonnets 
ng ad Phoenix and the Turtle (London, 1955), 
p. 182. 
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rising from the sea. He is cited again under 
- 


Fuming. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1.fig. 1820.) 1599 
AR. 1,102. All hell-straid juyce is powred 
to his vaines Making him drunke with 
fuming surquedries. (Another Marston 
word. The O.E.D. cites Pygmalion, Sat. 
IV,151 for its first ex. of 1.b.) 

Galley-ladder. (This may mean simply a 
ladder belonging to a galley but the context 
makes it more probable that ‘ galley’ is 
here condemnatory. Unrecorded in O.E.D,) 
1598 Scourge Il, Sat. V, 69. “O sleight, 
all-canning sleight, all-damning sleight, / 
The only gally-ladder unto might.” 

Garden-pale. (O.E.D. Garden sb4a. 
1828-40.) 1610 IC. III,29. But we two will 
climbe over our garden-Pales, and come in 
that way. 

Gaudy. (O.E.D. a.’ 3.b. said of immaterial 
things; esp. of diction. 1647.) 1598 
Scourge Il, Ad rhythmum, 31. Alas, poor 
idle sound! .. . Thou to invention add’st but 
surquedry, / A gaudy ornature. 

Genius. (O.E.D. 6. Applied to a person. 
ta. With qualifying adj. [1647-1697: 6.b] 
1731.) 1601 Perfectioni Hymnus (in 
Chester’s Loves Martyr), 1.14. Now, feebler 


Genius, end thy slighter rhyming. (The 
poem is in Bullen’s Marston, 111,416.) 
Genoan. (O.E.D. a. 1608.) 1604 Mal. 


1,206. Go marry some rich Genoan lady. 
Ibid. 207, 211, the Genoan Dukes. 
Gentelezza. (ad. Italian Gentilezza, the 
nobility. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. 
11,234. Slid the female presence; the 
Genteletza; the women will put me out. 
Get-penny. (O.E.D. Get, v. 73. 1607.) 
1605 Eastward Ho. 11,144. Thy name shall 
be written upon Conduits, and thy deeds 
plaid i’ thy life time, by the best companies 
of Actors, and be call’d their Get-peny. 
(There is little agreement among the critics 
as to the authorship of this passage. Act IV 
sc. II, in which it occurs, is ascribed to 
Marston by Parrott and Allen, to Chapman 
by Cunliffe, and to Jonson by Fleay and 
Percy Simpson. Bullen thought the problem 
insoluble, but a reconsideration in the light 
of recent research might be illuminating.) 
Ghostlike. (O.E.D. adj. 1611.) 1599 
Hist. Il, 278. Wan ghostlike Envie, spungeth 
up my bloud. 
Glow-worm. (O.E.D. b.fig. 1624.) 1598 
Scourge II, Sat.VII, 14. These are no men, 
but apparitions, / Ignes fatui, glowworms, 
fictions. bid. 182. Out on these puppets, 
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_. . glow-worms bright, / That soil our 
souls, and damp our reason’s light. 

Gilded. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 3.fig. 1601.) 1599 
Hist. 111, 280. I may out face the proud pild 
Eminence, Of these same gilded Madam 
Bellula. 

Goddess-tempter. (One who might tempt 
a goddess as Adonis tempted Venus. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D. 1610 /C. III, 47. How 
like Adonis in his hunting weedes, Lookes 
this same Goddesse tempter? 

Goodly-formed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
The earliest ex. of goodly in comb. is dated 
1656.) 1607 Ashby Entertainment. Can 
Cynthia Not know the goodly-form’d 
Pasithea? (In Bullen’s Marston, III, 395.) 

Goodwin. (Figurative application of the 
name of the treacherous Goodwin Sands to 
a person who is insatiable, avaricious, etc. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1600 JDE. Il, 186. 
A yawning usurer . . . is a quicksand, a 
Goodwin, a Gulfe, as hungry as the Jawes 
of a Jayle. 

Gound. (Foul matter. Marston applies 
the word to a person as a term of abuse. 
Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D.) 1601 
WYW. 11,261. An odde phantasma! a 
beggar! a Sir! a who who who what you 
will! a straggling go go go gunds, f f f f fut 
—— (The O.E.D. records gundy-gut, ‘a 
gluttonous, voracious person’, a1700.) 


GusTAv CROss. 


The University of Sydney, 
Australia. 
(To be continued) 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF MERCER’S 
SCHOOL 


BEFORE the Mercers’ School finally 

closes in July, 1959, it may be as well 
to review its relationship with the school in 
the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon, which 
preceded it on the same site in Cheapside. 
Though it seems an intrinsic probability that 
the two schools were identical, and that one 
was but a continuation of the other, this has 
never been certain. The Report of the City 
of London Livery Companies’ Commission 
(1884) cautiously states of the Hospital 
school only that it “appears to have been 
kept up until the Reformation,” and adds 
that “its discontinuance probably occa- 
sioned the foundation of Mercers’ School.”" 
The object of this note is therefore twofold: 


tii, 110. 
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first, to establish that the school in the Hos- 
pital of St. Thomas of Acon was kept up till 
the Reformation; and secondly, to establish 
its identity with Mercers’. 

Mercers’ School, as such, first opened at 
Michaelmas, 1542.7 On the dissolution, in 
1538, of the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon, with which the Mercers’ Company 
had been closely associated,’ the Company 
had applied for liberty to buy the hospital’s 
buildings. The application was granted, and 
a Conveyance dated 21 April 1542 trans- 
ferred these from the Crown to the Com- 
pany. On the same day an indenture of 
bargain and sale was entered into between 
King Henry VIII and the Company, where- 
by, in consideration of the King having 
granted the application of the Company, the 
latter covenanted (among other things), at 
their own cost and charge, to find and keep 
a free grammar school within the city of 
London perpetually, and also a sufficient 
master to teach 25 children and scholars, 
freely, continuously for ever.* It may be 
noted (though it cannot be considered as 
positive proof of the previous existence of 
the School) that the very anxiety of the 
Crown to see a school maintained by the 
Company strongly suggests that one already 
existed.° 

The school in the Hospital of St. Thomas 
of Acon was founded in 1447. In that year, 
the Rectors of four City churches, including 
John Neel, the Rector of St. Mary Cole- 
church, who was also Master of the Hospital 
of St. Thomas of Acon, asked permission of 
King Henry VI to open grammar schools 
in their parishes, and authorisation was 
given by an Act of Parliament.® 

Is there any evidence, first, that the Hos- 
pital school was kept up till the Refor- 
mation? 

tow, in his Survey of London,’ recalls 
seeing in his youth the annual disputations 


2 Watney, 
(1914), 80. 
3 By the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Mercers had adopted St. Thomas Becket as their 
atron saint, and in 1390 they were using the 
ospital as their headquarters and holding their 
meetings there. In 1517, in accordance with a 
Papal Bull, they were made patrons of the hospital 
(Watney, op. cit., 87; Acts of Court of the Mercers’ 
Company 1453-1527 (C.U.P. 1936) intro., viii). 
4 Report of the City Livery Companies’ Com- 
mission (1884), ii, 110. 
5 Cf. Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise (Oxford, 
1925), 37. 
® Report, loc. cit. 
7 Ed. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), i. 74. 


History of the Mercers’ Company 
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in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, between the scholars “of the 
free schools of St. Paul’s in London, of St. 
Peter’s at Westminster, of St. Thomas 
Acon’s hospital, and of St. Anthony’s hos- 
pital, whereof the last named commonly 
presented the best scholars.” Stow was born 
in 1525, so the Hospital school must have 
been in existence just before the Reforma- 
tion. 

A contributor to Notes and Queries drew 
attention (inadvertently) to the second piece 
of evidence some years ago.* In a London 
Chronicle of John Stow 1523-1540° it is 
recorded that on 11 November 1535, in the 
Lord Mayoralty of Sir John Allen, there 
““was a great procession at London by the 
Kyngis commandement.” First came the six 
City waits, then “ the children of the gramer 
scoll of sente Thomas of Acres wt the scholl- 
mayster after them,” and then the children 
and masters of St. Anthony’s and St. Paul’s. 
This reference proves the existence of the 
Hospital school at late as 1535. It would 
be pleasant to ascribe the place of honour 
occupied by the “gramer scoll of sente 
Thomas of Acres” either to a victory 
in a recent ‘disputation’ at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s or to its seniority (it was the 
oldest of the three schools mentioned), but 
the probable explanation is less romantic. 
Sir John Allen was a Mercer: the Mercers’ 
were closely associated with the Hospital: 
what more natural than that he should wish 
the children from the Hospital school to 
take precedence over those of other schools? 
Sir John Allen, it may be added, was one 
of the body of eleven members of the 
Mercers’ Company later appointed (in 1539) 
to negotiate with the Lord Privy Seal (Crom- 
well) for the purchase of the buildings of 
the dissolved Hospital.*° He had been twice 
Lord Mayor (1525 and 1535), he was, 
according to Stow, “a man of great wisdom, 
and also of great charity,’ and he was a 
privy counsellor.’* As a man of influence 
who may have had a special interest in the 
Hospital school possibly he was personally 
responsible for ensuring its survival. 

So much for evidence which takes the 
existence of the Hospital school up to the 
very eve of the Reformation. What proof 


85N. & Q., 194, 347. 
® Pub. in the Camden Miscellany, 1910. 
10 Watney, Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon, 1892, 


5: 
11 Ed. Kingsford, ii. 182. 
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is there of any sense of continuity between 
this school and Mercers’? 

Again Stow is the main source of informa. 
tion. Writing in 1598 about the Hospital 
buildings, he says they were then called 
Mercers’ Chapel, and adds “ therein is kept 
a free grammar schoole, as of old time had 
been accustomed, and had been commanded 
by Parliament.’ In these words Stow 
stresses the fact that, whatever religious up- 
heavals there may have been, the School has 
gone on. (At the same time, by saying “as 
of old time had been accustomed ” he makes 
it quite clear, if it is not clear already, that 
the Hospital school did exist.) 

Further evidence of the identity of the two 
schools is furnished by a passage in the 
Summary of English Chronicles, published 
in 1565-6. This is a later version of the 
London Chronicle of John Stow already 
referred to, and it has been brought up to 
date. Accordingly we read that after the six 
City waits in the procession came not “ the 
children of the gramer scoll of sente Thomas 
of Acres wt the schollmayster after them,” 
but instead “the children of the schole of 
the mercers chapell with theyr master." 

Finally, the accounts of the Elizabethan 
philanthropist, Dean Nowell, of St. Paul's, 
include the following entry : ** 

“. . To henry Palmer in St. Thomas of 

acres schole 

. Xlij s. iiij d.” 

The exact date of this grant is not certain, 
but it was probably in 1569 (certainly not 
more than a year later or earlier), no less 
than 27 years after the School had ceased 
officially to be known as “St Thomas of 


acres schole ”. ARTHUR PERCIVAL. 


12 Ed. Kingsford, i. 269. 

13 Camden Miscellany, 1910. 

14 The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell, 
ed. Grosart, 1877, 160-1. 


THE MYSTERY OF “THE CRUELL 
WARRE ” 


IN bibliographical lists of English plays, an 

interesting problem centres around a 
work entitled The Tragedy of the Cruell 
Warre. With apparently no rhyme or 
reason the title appears and disappears from 
these lists with amazing regularity. The first 
mention which I have been able to find of 
such a work is in Joseph Haslewood’s 
Prompter, a bibliography of plays, privately 





well, 
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printed about 1812. On page 118, Hasle- 
wood gives the full title of the work, 
together with the publication date of 1643. 
Later play lists, including Barker's List of 
Plays (1814), the MS. of James Winston’s 
Dramatic Register (c. 1820), Edward Phillips’ 
Theatrum Poetarum (1824), do not list the 
title. In fact, it does not appear again in 
any list until 1860, when James O. Halliwell, 
in his Dictionary of Old English Plays, lists 
it also with 1643 as the date of publication. 
Thirty years later, Frederick Gard Fleay, in 
the Chronicle History of the London Stage 
(1890), not only lists The Cruell Warre as 
printed in 1643, but states that it is still 
extant. In spite of this assertion, however, 
Hazlitt omits the title from his Manual for 
the Collector of Old English Plays (1892). 
To complicate matters once again, 
Katharine Lee Bates and Lydia Baker 
Godfrey, in their English Drama. A Work- 
ing Basis (1896), do list it. 

In the twentieth century the title appears 
in Reginald Clarence’s Stage Cyclopedia 
(1907), and in Felix E.  Schelling’s 
Elizabethan Drama (1908). In 1940, Alfred 
Harbage places the title in his Annals of the 
English Drama; he also gives 1643 as the 
date of publication. He, however, questions 
the present existence of the work. Finally, 
in 1956, in the fifth volume of Professor 
Gerald Eades Bentley’s scholarly study of 
The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, the work 
is mentioned once again. Here, an attempt 
is made to dispose of the problem once and 
for all. Professor Bentley first questions 
whether the work is “lost” or is simply a 
“ghost” title. He then writes: 


F. G. Fleay (Biog. Chron. ii. 340) notes a 
tragedy of this name which he says was 
published in 1643. I find no other evi- 
dence of the existence of such a play, and 
I suspect some sort of confusion in 
Fleay’s notes, but I cannot guess what it 
was. (p. 1315). 


The fact that Bentley questioned the exis- 
tence of this work, led me to attempt to 
trace the probable source for Fleay’s identi- 
fication. I found, as previously mentioned, 
that The Cruell Warre is listed as early as 
1812 in Haslewood’s Prompter. The prob- 
ability, however, of Fleay having used this 
unique book—which I propose to study in 
some detail in another article—is question- 
able, as it was privately printed and only one 
copy seems to have been run off. Perhaps 
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Fleay obtained his information from Halli- 
well’s Dictionary of Old English Plays, pub- 
lished in 1860. Whether Halliwell had seen 
a copy of the work, or had used Hasle- 
wood’s Prompter I was unable to determine. 
The intriguing part of the problem lay in 
the fact that Bentley questioned the exis- 
tence of this work which, as far back as 1812 
Haslewood said did exist, and for which he 
proceeded to give the complete title page, 
wherein a list of characters was to be found. 

Two questions had to be answered. First, 
was Haslewood deliberately falsifying an 
entry? From what is known of Joseph 
Haslewood’s life and works, and his per- 
sonal integrity, such a possibility seemed 
incongruous. Second, if the work actually 
had been published in 1643, why had no 
compiler of play lists, previous to Hasle- 
wood, mentioned the play? In order to 
answer the first question the obvious pro- 
cedure was to see if the work was still extant. 
The natural reference source was D. G. 
Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue of books 
printed between 1641 and 1700. At first 
this investigation seemed to lead nowhere, 
for Wing did not list the title under Cruell 
Warre. Upon further search, however, I 
found that he did list such a work under the 
letter “TT”, as Tragedy of the Cruell Warre. 
Further, I discovered that not only did such 
a work exist, but copies were to be found in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, 
the Huntington Library, and the University 
of Texas. Photostats of the copies at both 
Huntington and the University of Texas 
were obtained in order to make a detailed 
analysis of the contents. 

A study of the text indicated that The 
Cruell Warre was not a dramatic piece 
arranged for staging, but rather a political 
dialogue, arranged in what purported to be 
play form. The title of this eight-page 
dialogue read: THE/TRAGEDY /OF THE 
CRVELL VVARRE,/With a discovery of 


the bloudy counsell of the/Promoters 
thereof. / Acted By, / 

Confidences. A Vintner, his Wife 
Opinion. and Servant. 
Novelty his Wife. 2 Wenches. 
Admiration. 2 Gamesters. 
Phancy. A Gentleman. 
Jollity. Beggars, and 
Laughter. Projectors. 


VVith a Prophecy of the overthrow of the 
Popish Cava-/liers and the accomplishment 
of a _ peaceable accomodation./[Rule. 
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Ornament. Rule] Printed in the yeare of 
the Cavaliers cruelty, Anno. Dom. 1643./ 

Probably the reason why the work is not 
listed in the 1656 catalogues of Rogers and 
Ley or Archer, or in the works of Kirkman, 
Langbaine, Phillips, Gildon, Downes, Jacob, 
Mears, Feales, Whincop, and other early 
compilers, is simply that this is not a play, 
but rather a political dialogue, attacking the 
Cavaliers. Why Haslewood lists the work 
is not clear. Since he gives the complete 
title page, presumably he had, or saw, a 
copy. The only possible answer at which I 
can arrive is that, although he saw the work, 
Haslewood did not take the trouble to read 
it, taking for granted that since the word 
“tradgedy”’ apears in the title, that The 
Cruell Warre is a play. 

The work is arranged in the form of an 
allegory, and begins as any regular play, 
with dialogue. From the dialogue form, 
however, it moves to an extended dumb 
show, filled with symbolical significance, 
and finally to the recitation of a hymn to 
peace. In brief, it is a satire on the 
Cavaliers, and a defence of the position of 
Parliament. Its theme is that true peace will 
return only when the King and Parliament 
work together, and that the Cavaliers are 
traitors to their country. 

At the opening, the character Opinion 
welcomes Confidence to the ranks of the 
Cavaliers: they speak of Phancy, who has 
“temporall power over the spirits of the 
Cavaliers”, each day presenting to them 
new hopes for plunder and pillage. The 
two are joined by Novelty, the wife of 
Opinion, and by Admiration, his daughter. 
Opinion leaves the two women with Confi- 
dence, while he turns to speak with Phancy, 
who has brought with him Jollity and 
Laughter, to encourage the War. Jollity 
and Laughter will revive the ‘ drooping 
consciences”’ of the Cavaliers, and make 
them merry in their greatest cruelties. By 
open confession, Jollity and Laughter 
expose themselves as vicious and cruel, 
deliberately leading the Cavaliers to seek 
the road of war and pillage. The best meet- 
ing place for the Cavaliers is the Tavern 
where, in the heat of drink, all their plots 
are hatched. 

At this point the little band ceases to 
speak, in order to watch the Cavaliers at 
their nefarious business. Here is repre- 
sented a tableau, in which drunken Gallants 
kill their poor neighbours and, for two days 
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afterwards, pretend to mourn; then they are 
Churched “* with a black vale of dissimula- 
tion”. Gamesters come in with wenches, 
lose their money, and turn to plunder. Led 
on by Mirth and Jollity even crippled 
beggars throw away their crutches and 
dance. These, the writer implies, are the 
effects of war and corruption under the 
Cavaliers. At length, even Opinion can 
stand no more of the Cavalier wickedness; 
he confesses to Phancy that he is sickened 
by the sight of what has happened to the 
country since Papists “ have been entrusted 
with Armes,” contrary to the law and to the 
policies of Elizabeth and James. 

As Opinion and Phancy talk, there 
appear, in turn: an ironmonger, who has 
secret contracts for making canon; a poor 
country fellow, whose crops have been 
burnt, and whose wife and daughter have 
been attacked by the Cavaliers; a grave 
philosopher who, through magic and 
sophistry, invents secret plots “to subdue 
the State under a Papal tyranny”. Phancy 
invites the Cavaliers to the woods, fit place 
for hunting, war, plundering, and murder. 
Opinion, however, concludes that the 
Cavaliers will not succeed with their Phancy; 
he has read a prophecy, which tells of their 
overthrow, after which there shall be a 
happy peace. In a concluding poem he tells 
of the peace which will be brought about by 
Irene, the goddess of Peace, when the King 
and Parliament are brought together in 
harmony. 

Seemingly, the use of the word “ tragedy ” 
in the title implies that there is tragedy in 
the present events, which make a King and 
his Parliament fight one another, and in the 
cruel acts of the Cavaliers who murder and 
plunder innocent people. But when the 
Cavaliers are defeated, and peace is restored, 
Justice will triumph in the end. Thus, the 
little work of satire holds out hope for a 
friendly settlement between King and Parlia- 
ment, but only on the condition that the 
King deserts the Cavaliers and comes over 
to the side of Parliament. 

It is difficult to see how such a piece could 
be staged, not only because of its brevity 
and lack of any real dramatic conflict, but 
also because of the length of the dumb show, 
where the meaning of the actions is revealed 
only in the author’s comment. 

Thus endeth the mystery of The Cruell 
Warre. Cart J. STRATMAN. 

Loyola University, Chicago. 
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COLERIDGE, MILTON, AND LOST 
PARADISE 


pat “ Reflections on Having Left a 
Place of Retirement” is composed of 
an incongrous mixture of styles is well 
known. It is also a truism that the early 
poetry of Coleridge was influenced by 
Milton. To my knowledge, however, the 
similarities between the story of man’s 
original failure to live in innocence, as told 
in Paradise Lost, and the tale of Coleridge’s 
short-term tenancy at Clevedon, as told in 
“Reflections ’’, have gone unnoticed. These 
correspondences are worth investigating for 
the light they throw upon Coleridge’s failure 
to give a unity of tone to his poem. 


Paralleling Milton’s picture of the married 
idyll shared by Adam and Eve is the descrip- 
tion of rustic bliss enjoyed by Coleridge and 
his wife. Their honeymoon cottage, situated 
in a green and woody grove, is ringed with 
roses, jasmine, and myrtle, and serenaded 
“at silent noon, and eve, and early morn” 
by the sea’s faint murmur. During moments 
of deep silence they hear the “ unobtrusive 
song of Happiness” of a lark. Frequently 
Coleridge climbs a ‘“ Mount sublime” to 
view the fields, river, abbey, channel, 
“cloud-like hills, and shoreless Ocean”, 
which form the environs of their Eden. For 
a few blissful days he believes that the 
pastoral scene spread before him represents 
a temple built by God to image in its circum- 
ference the whole world. So Earth appears 
with “ pleas’d sadness” to the panoramic 
vision of Milton’s Satan when he sees it for 
the first time; and so this “Valley of 
Seclusion” appears to a citizen from Bristol 
when he saunters by on a “ Sabbath day”. 
An Age of Enlightenment version of Satan, 
the intruder is a ‘“ wealthy son of Com- 
merce” with a frenzied “thirst” for “ idle 
gold”, who envies the occupants their 
“Blesséd Place”. The intrusion reminds 
Coleridge of his kinship with toiling and 
bleeding humanity. He is lured into quitting 
the luxury of his rural retreat to enlist his 
poetic energies in the bloodless fight against 
corrupting civilization waged by science, 
freedom, and the truth in Christ; Adam 
similarly, through his ties with Eve, was 
lured into forfeiting his right to Eden. 
Thus, in “ Reflections”, Coleridge tells of 
his attempt to live a Christianly innocent life 
and of his inevitable return to the worldly 
corrupt life shared by his “ unnumber’d 
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brethren”. His conclusion, as regards his 
experiment, is that “the time is not yet” 
when man may again enjoy Paradise. 

The correspondences between Paradise 
Lost and “Reflections” indicate how 
thoroughly Coleridge had assimilated Milton 
as a part of his sensibility. Equally signifi- 
cant as an indication of how thoroughly 
Coleridge was imbued with the ideas and 
idiom of his own age are the differences 
between the two poems. Although 
“ Reflections’ uses a diction weighted with 
Christian overtones, it substitutes a secular 
benevolism for Milton’s theological partisan- 
ship, a city-versus-country theme for the 
Hell-versus-Heaven mythos. Whereas Satan 
used to personify spiritual pride and moral 
evil, now in the guise of a Bristol business- 
man he represents economic greed and 
socio-political oppression. And Adam and 
Eve, who were evicted from Paradise when 
duped by Satan’s jealous animosity, now 
parade as Age of Reason humanitarians who 
voluntarily abandon their rural paradise 
when reminded by the Bristol citizen of the 
urban injustices calling for redress. 

In “ Reflections”, then, we have an early 
instance of Coleridge’s lifelong effort to 
relate the present to the best that had been 
thought and said in the past. His lack of 
success in uniting two such different sensi- 
bilities as those informing the God- 
dominated seventeenth century and the 
rationalist-ridden eighteenth century reflects 
both a failure of style (a shortcoming which 
plagued the poets of the second half of the 
eighteenth century) and a failure of will (a 
shortcoming which disrupted the life and 
achievement of Coleridge). These two 
failures betray Coleridge, in “ Reflections ”’, 
into ambivalences of language and tone. 

Acompanying the secularization of theme 
is an uneven deflation of diction and metre. 
The poem “affects not to be Poetry”, but 
only the first twenty-five lines conform to 
this claim. In the remainder of the lines 
Coleridge practises the “swelling language 
and imagery”? popular with the Milton- 
inspired topographical poets and ode writers 
of the day. An as yet unperfected style and 
a certain blindness to the defects of the 
current poetic idiom helped, of course, to 
keep him from recognizing the failure of 


1 From the subtitle of the poem when ny 
printed in the Monthly Magazine for October, 1796. 
190 neue Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 
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synthesis which mars the poem. But it is 
reasonable to assume that such an error in 
poetic taste was also aided by his realization 
of how closely “ Reflections” parallels the 
Christian and Miltonic laments for a lost 
innocence. Seeing in his abandonment of 
Clevedon a re-enactment of Adam’s eviction 
from Eden, he automatically lapsed into 
the turgid idiom which, 125 years after 
Paradise Lost, passed as orphic sublimity.* 

Similarly disruptive to the unity of 
“ Reflections’ is an obscurity of focus— 
now looking forward, now backward— 
which hints at Coleridge’s state of mind 
during its composition. Simultaneously the 
poem anticipates a realizable future and 
laments a lost past, a pervasive equivocation 
echoed by the successive titles: ‘* Reflections 
on Entering into Active Life” and “ Reflec- 
tions on Having Left a Place of Retire- 
ment”. This ambivalent quality does not 
represent a richness of irony or complexity, 
but rather an incompleteness of attitude. It 
is reflective of Coleridge’s unresolved 
alternations between desire and reluctance 
to engage actively in life. In an equally 
profound way it is expressive of his uneasy 
efforts to assent to both the optimism of 
rationalism and the nostalgia of Christianity. 

Thus “ Reflections” illustrates some of 
the pitfalls awaiting the poet who, like 
Coleridge, attempts a poem which is faithful 
at the same time to the modern spirit and 
to a literary tradition. Its limited success 
points up the enormous difficulty attending 
such a synthesis and the near miracle of 
achievement marking every success of this 


nature. Max F. ScHutz. 
Tulane University. 


’ Somewhat less than a year after the initial 
publication in the Monthly Magazine. Coleridge 
revised ‘‘ Reflections’? for inclusion in Poems 
(1797). He was now rapidly developing the con- 
‘versational style which blossomed so _ perfectly 
several months later in ‘The Nightingale’’ and 
“Frost at Midnight’. His recognition, at this 
time, of the discrepancies in style and the turgid 
lecturing of ‘“‘ Refiections’’, in comparison to the 
sublime myth-making of Paradise Lost, may account 
for his supplanting the original subtitle, “* A Poem 
which affects not to be Poetry’’, with the motto, 
““Sermoni propriora” (‘‘ Better suited for speech, 
or prose”), with its pun on being “ properer for a 
sermon” (cf. Table Talk, ed. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge [London, 1835], II, 77). 


[Editor’s note: Coleridge’s slip of propriora 
for Horace’s propiora (quoted in n.3) seems 
to have passed unnoticed. Humphry House 
let it pass in Coleridge (1953), p. 71, and the 
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fact that Coleridge, in the Table Talk 
passage which Mr. Schulz cites, mentioned 
Lamb’s punning translation without further 
comment, suggests that he himself never dis. 
covered the error.] 


NOTES ON HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT 
IN THE 18th CENTURY 
(Continued from cciv. 99) 


(Transcript of a MS. Notebook in Possession 
of Dom John Stéphan, D.S.B., F.R.HistS) 


of the kitchen 
to be well served in this office four things 
are to be observed 
Ist the meat must bee good in its kind 
2dly it must bee well drest 
3dly it must bee hansomely served up & 
4ly it must bee served up att a right time 
as for the first that the meat may be good in 
its 

p. 10 

kind tis fitt the same person that dresses it 
should take it in who will be carefull to see 
that it bee good in its kind because his credit 
must answer for it if it does not appear well 
when it comes to the table as for the 
Butchers meat the best way is to agree for 
so much a pound all the yeare about as for 
example three pence a pound for mutton, 
Beefe, veal, and Lamb, is the rates wee give 
in these parts to have the best meat and the 
choicest peices but least the butcher you 
agree with should sometimes offer meat that 
is not good, the bargaine should bee so made 
with him that the cook may refuse the meat 
hee offers and take it of any other Butcher 
and make him pay for it, wch will keep the 
Butcher to his good behaviour. the cook 
must see the meat weighd and book it downe 


p. 11 
and it would bee very well to pay the 
Butchers bill once a month, that it may bee 
the easier found out if the cook or the 
Butcher should misreckon. as for other 
provisions the cheife cook shoud always 
have a hors att his command to visit the 
neighbourhood for fish fowll &c: besides he 
must often goe to some market towne for 
sallats, sweetbreads, and twenty other things 
for his soops, and raggous wch no one 
Butcher can supply him with. the person 
that looks after the poultry shoud have the 
dressing of it and this way properly enough 
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bee the cookmaids employment who will bee 
careful in the feeding of them as well as in 
the roasting because then the whole credit 
of them will bee hers. there is a particular 
art in preparing and trusing of 


p. 12 

fowl for the spitt wch the poulterer shoud 
be well versd in and Likewise in the serving 
of rabbits and for want of this the the things 
are pretty good in their kind and well 
enough roasted they make a monstrous dis- 
torted figure in the dish as there is often 
occasion to observe in this family. the 2nd 
point is that the meat must bee well drest 
weh will depend very much on the skill of 
the cook however he must have all things 
necessary for that purpose prepared for him 
there ought to be two chimnys in the kitchin 
att the least besides boylers and stewing 
places and if the bakehouse bee not very 
neare it woud be very convenient to have an 
oven in the kitchin for such pastry as is 
used att Diner. 


p. 13 

the houskeeper shoud prepare for him att 
seasonable times of yeare a good quantity 
of all sorts of pickles some of wch I will here 
name as 

Wallnutts 

Musheroms 

Oysters 

Nestercian Budds (Nasturtiums? J.S.) 

Tarragan 

Broom budds 

samphire 

green melons like mango 

Kartichook bottoms & colliflowrs are very 

useful for soops and raggous and will keep 

pickled all the winter 

the other pickles as 

mango 

olives 

Buttargo—-is not properly a pickle but the 

dryd spawne of a fish 

caviar 

anchovis: &c: must be had at London 

but the principall things for seasoning of 

fine dishes are trufles and morrells wch 


p. 14 
are brought from france & are to bee had 
at pontocks the french hous in Abchurch 
Lane, or att the great Drugsters neare 
temple bow. there is Likewise an other 
thing calld vermichelli very good in soops 
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and is to bee had att any of the Italian 
houses roasting and boyling there is very 
Little art in more than diligence in attend- 
ing the Spitt and the fire As to the 3d 
point that the meat should be hansomly 
servd up tis observable that in many 
famillys where they are att a great expence 
for their tables they are nevertheless often 
very defective in this point some have no 
other rule for setting on their dishes but 
only by chance and others when they 
taken a great 


p. 15 

deal of paines to instruct the cheif servant 
how to place the dishes he often mistakes 
especially when there is seaven or nine 
dishes att a course this I have seen so 
often happen that it made me consider 
wch way to prevent it every cook and 
houskeeper setts out their diner and desert 
upon some dresser or table but these 
seldom happen to be of the same size or 
shape with the table they are to be sett 
upon in the parlor now if the cook and 
houskeeper had each of them tables of the 
same size and shape with that you eate 
upon the servants without further direc- 
tion woud easily place the dishes upon 
your table in the same manner as 


p. 16 

they find them standing on the others. if 
it bee objected that there will bee tables 
of severall sizes and shapes in the parlor 
I answer that if the cook and houskeeper 
have each of them one table of the Largest 
sort, the lesser tables made use of in the 
parlor may be represented by lines drawne 
of their shape and size on the Larger 
tables this I fancy would make a trouble- 
som thing, easy. I never saw it practizd 
tis only my owne thought and I dont know 
that I have spook of it to any body else. 
those that are served in plate seldome 
garnish their dishes because the silver 
itself is the best ornament and where there 
is very fine Linnen and clean att every 
meal 


p. 17 
the cook must bee very slovenly or the 
servants very negligent in placing the 
dishes if things doe not appeare well. 
the french sett their dishes upon the table 
in a regular manner but seldom two 
meales together in the very same form 
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and will often have twice as many dishes 
att the second course as att the first but 
this I believe is not practizd in England. 
the fashion that seems to bee most in 
vogue now is a round table with seaven 
little dishes att a course all of the same 
size the soop standing in the middle upon 
a little ring and the others flatt upon the 
table in this manner the venetian 
Ambassador was servd the beginning of 
Last winter and when wee came to 
Ingatston Hall they soone gott into it 
there the 


p. 18 

Duke of Powis had Likewise a round 
table but not so many dishes. Lord Jersy 
the same the convenience of a round table 
is that people are not so exceptious about 
place and the soop standing upon a ring 
in the middle of the table tis att an equal 
distance for everyone to serve themselves 
a figure of wch I will draw in the next 
Leafe. 











Ist Course 






cuttlette 
i la maintenon 










quailes & 
larded partridges 





A sweet tart 





with trufles 
and morelis 
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morning when you rise to send upp such a 
paper as this, for tis too much Labour for 
any one of great Quality to bespeak their 
diners and it is too much Liberty for the 
cook to let him goe intirely after his owne 
way: so that when the houskeeper brings 
up the diner sett out by the cook and reads 
it to you she crosses out any dish you dislike 
and writes downe what you like better. the 
4th and last point is that the meat bee 
servd up att a right time. tis certaine the 
finest second course wont make amends for 
staying halfe an hour too Long for it and 
therefore great care must bee taken to make 
the cook orderly in this point the clock 


p. 22 
hee does not always heare or if hee does it 
strikes before hee is aware of it and so is no 
direction to him wherefore the best way to 
make him serve up his second course in due 
time is to fix a halfe hour glas before his 
eyes over the Dresser and the servant that 
takes up the first dish of the first course 
shoud always turn the 
glas and before it is run 
out the second cours shoud 
be servd upp for halfe an 
hour is too Long betwixt 
the courses. this you may 
measure by your watch 
and the cook should never 
faile of a reprimand when 
hee exceeds his time. the 






a raggou 












2nd Course 
Bolonia Sasage 











A Soop 


Westphalia ham 





young turkys 
larded 






a fricasse 
of chickens 
















country Ladyes often 


p. 23 

sit upon thorns when the 
second course is Long 
coming and the poore 
cookmaide is chid or turnd 
away for not doing more 
than shee was able: but if 


a fanzy 






a Squob 
pye 
















Sparogras 
Raggou'd 


Scotch collop 





Ruft and Reive 
half a dozen 


p. 21 
it may bee very well to accustome the cook 
every night before you goe to bed or in the 


there bee three good ser- 
vants in the kitchin they 
will bee able to send upp 
nine dishes att a cours in 
due time wh is the most 
there will ever bee occa- 
sion for unles it bee atta 
publick feast. for the 
most part all visitants have 
a malitious pleasur in 
censuring what they find 
att other mens tables but when every thing 
is good in its kind, well drest & decently 
servd up, att a right time, they are forct 
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then for the sake of their own deare 
judgments to commend what they woud 
have been 


TENNNYSON’S “TO VIRGIL ” 


TENNYSON'S poem “To Virgil”, long 
admired for its beauty, also offers an 
interesting study for the  bibliographer. 
The account of the making of the poem as 
given by Charles Tennyson,’ its publication 
in the Nineteenth Century, September 1882, 
and later in Tiresias and Other Poems, and 
the reception that it received in England 
are well known and need no further explica- 
tion. Other information, however, con- 
cerning Tennyson’s reasons for writing the 
poem and its subsequent publication in Italy, 
while very interesting, has not been noted. 

The subtitle, ““ Written at the request of 
the Mantuans for the Nineteenth Centenary 
of Virgil’s Death”, is slightly misleading. 
Unless furnished with a special meaning for 
the term one would probably take 
“ Mantuans ” to mean the inhabitants of the 
city of Mantua or, less likely, the followers 
of Johannes Baptista Spagnuoli who were 
called Mantuans. If we insist on accuracy, 
however, the poem was not written for either 
one. It was written for the Accademia 
Virgilina di Scienze, lettere ed arti, which 
was located at Mantua. The academy was 
founded in 1562 as the Invaghiti and 
received its present title in 1797. 

Some time in 1881 the academy began to 
make plans for a ceremony or celebration 
for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s 
death. A committee was appointed to plan 
the celebration and it was decided to have 
an album to perpetuate the memory of the 
celebration and its significance. Requests 
for contributions to the album went out to 
various literary figures, among them Victor 
Hugo and Alfred Tennyson.’ 

The festival was held on September 17, 
1882, and attended by the Portuguese 
Ambassador and other dignitaries. The 
festival was highlighted by laudatory 
speeches and the announcement of plans to 
establish a Virgil library at Mantua, a dis- 
play of rare books, and the striking of a 
medallion to commemorate the occasion. 


1Charles Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1949). 

2Tennyson received his request in June and 
returned the finished poem in August. Charles 
Tennyson prints the committee’s letter of apprecia- 
tion: Alfred Tennyson, p. 462. 
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Some contributors were not as prompt as 
others and it was some time after the cele- 
bration before all contributions were in the 
hands of the committee. When the contri- 
butions were assembled, they and other 
materials were published as the Album 
Virgiliano, which was presented to the 
academy.* 

The finished album has two hundred and 
forty-six pages and contains thirty-six 
selections. Speeches, poems of tribute, and 
critical papers form the greatest part of the 
album. A brief description of the album 
would be that it is an evaluation of Virgil’s 
contribution to the arts. As one could 
expect, most of the selections are by Italians. 
The three exceptions are two articles by 
German and Spanish authors and Tenny- 
son’s poem. 

“ To Virgil ” is printed in English on pages 
147-148 of the album and followed on pages 
149-150 by Tullo Massarani’s Italian trans- 
lation which appears as follows: 


A Virigilio 
Dall’ Inglese Di Alfredo Tennyson 
Traduzione 
Del 
Sen. Tullo Massarani 

O romano Virgilio che cantasti 
D'Ilio i templi conversi in framma ardente, 
Ilio caduta, e di tua Roma i fasti, 
La pietade, il valor, Dido morente ; 


Signor del verso e di Natura amico 
Pit di quel che tratto l’Opere e i Giorni, 
Tu che i fantasmi del pensier pudico 
Con!’ oro de lo stil lumeggi ed orni; 


Tu che il grano cantasti e la foresta, 
Api, armenti, corsier’ colture e vigne, 
E tutto il riso delle Muse in festa 
Pingi d’un motto, si ti son benigne ; 


Poeta del felice pastorello, 
Che sotto il faggio temper le avene, 
Poeta del Sileno arguto e fello 
Cui di fiori il pastor cinse catene ; 


Cantor di Pollion, chei i novo Fato 
Celebrasti ai venturi e il grande arcano, 
Senza piu insidie di serpenti il prato, 
Vergin di temp il mar, di cultri il piano; 


Tu che il mondo universo e la Natura 
De la Mente universa in cura hai posti, 
E sai, meditabondo, questa dura 
Sorte dell’ uomo quanto all’ uomo costi; 


Luce nel bujo delle morte genti, 
Stella che irradii ancor la morta riva, 
Ramicel d’oro in mezzo a l’ombre algenti 
Di regni ove non e persona viva ; 


3 Copies can be found in the Library of Congress 
and Brown University. 
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Oggi che |’ eco de ‘tuoi Fori é doma, 
Che di Cesare tuo sparve la reggia, 

E pur, superbo ancor, de |’ alma Roma 

Il tuo verso immortal fremendo inneggia ; 


Oggi che quella tua Roma di schiavi 
A la Roma dei liberi soggiacque ; 
Io da questa mal nota isola agli avi, 
Che divisa dal mondo ultima tacque, 


Io ti saluto, o Mantovan Cantore, 
Che dal primiero mio mattino amai, 
Fabbro di note le piu dolci al core 
Da umano labbro modulate mai. 


Mantova, Settembre 1882 


Puivip L. ELviorr, Jr. 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 


THORN-DRURY’S MARGINALIA ON 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


| a heavily annotated, interleaved copy 

of Sir John Suckling’s works in the 
Bodleian Library’ appears a letter, dated 
2 April 1910, from the then editor of Notes 
and Queries to the late George Thorn-Drury, 
asking whether he would reconsider review- 
ing A. H. Thompson’s newly published 
edition of Suckling’s works;? I do not know 
what Mr. Thorn-Drury answered, but the 
fact remains that he did not—nor did any- 
one else—review the edition for Notes and 
Queries. 

George Thorn-Drury, whose published 
works include editions of Keats and Waller 
in addition to a biographical essay on James 
Maclaine,* accomplished a vast amount of 
scholarly and antiquarian work which was 
never printed but has been available for 
some time to Bodleian readers, due to the 
kindness of Mrs. Thorn-Drury, who pre- 
sented his notebooks and some annotated 
volumes to the Library in 1941. His 
annotations to Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition 
of Poems, by Sir Thomas Stanley, 1814, have 
already been noticed in Notes and Queries* 


1W. C. Hazlitt ed., The Poems, Plays and other 
Remains of Sir John Suckling, 2 vols., London, 
1892: Bodleian pressmark, Thorn-Drury f. 6. 

2In a note (N. & Q., 11S. i. 281) discussing 
several doubtful poems in the canon a propos 
Thompson's edition, Thorn-Drury had said: ‘I 
am not reviewing Mr. Thompson’s book, and 
therefore I make no comment on various matters 
which seem to me to need attention.’ 

’*Mr. James Maclaine, ‘The Gentleman High- 
wayman”, (1724-1750)’, Lives of 12 Bad Men. 
Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels by Various 
Hands, ed. Thomas Seccombe, London, 1894, 


p. 246. 
4 New Ser., Vol. 5, No. 3, p. 101. 
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by Mr. G. M. Crump, who quite rightly 
expressed the great indebtedness of scholars 
to Mr. Thorn-Drury’s diligent researches, 

His annotated copy of Suckling contains 
a wealth of material invaluable to prospec. 
tive editors’ and of considerable interest to 
other scholars and readers; and, of course, 
the tone and substance of his marginalia 
also afford a colourful picture of Thorn- 
Drury himself, who did not suffer fools—or 
often other scholars—gladly. His dismissal 
of many of Hazlitt’s (demonstrably inaccu- 
rate) notes and comments is constantly 
shown in such remarks as: ‘ Opinions no 
doubt differ as to the merits of Wlords- 
worth]. as a poet, but probably no one in 
the world but Hazlitt would think him 
capable of this idiotic drivel’* and ‘I 
suppose Hazlitt considers variation of date 
an orthographical variation, and also an 
additional stanza for the Ballad on a 
Wedding, which first appeared in ed. 1658’. 

His marginalia include: collation of the 
1646 Fragmenta Aurea and the 1659 Last 
Remains with Hazlitt’s modernized and 
otherwise altered text; a complete first-line 
index; biographical notices and anecdotes 
both in longhand from primary sources and 
as cuttings from the DNB,® the General 
Biographical Dictionary (1784), the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and early issues of Notes 
and Querie.’, ‘nany printed notices of sales 
of Suckling’s works; allusions in Suckling 
to earlier works; a great number of quota- 
tions concerning Suckling’s personal and 
literary reputation in the seventeenth 
century; an accurate transcription, with a 
tracing of the title-page, of the very likely 
unique 4° tract, ‘A / Coppy / OF / 
GENERALL / LESLEY’S LETTER / To 
Sir / IOHN SVCKLING; / With Sir John 
Sucklings An- / swer to his Letter... 
Printed in the veare 1641.” 


5 The present author is preparing a critical edition 
of the complete works. 

® Referring, in a note to the ‘Introductory 
Notice’, i. v., to Hazlitt’s comments on a copy 
of Suckling’s works, 1658, annotated by a ‘ W.W.’. 

7In_a_note to p. 2, where, to ‘SEPARATE 
TITLE TO THE POEMS, 1646-8-58’, Hazlitt 
appended the footnote, ‘The variations are only 
orthographical’. (It may be noticed, in vindication 
of Hazlitt in this case, that an additional stanza 
did not appear in 1658, although there were other 
errors and non-orthographic alterations.) 

8 The Suckling article was written by Thorn- 
Drury’s friend, Thomas Seccombe. 

® The only copy known to me is BM pressmark 
8122 b. 107. 
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Suckling’s reputation has been but lightly 
treated in the biographical notices of his 
editors, and only Mr. Seccombe in the DNB 
article has given some idea of the divergence 
of his personal and literary reputations. If 
the general picture is clear, it rests on all 
too few notices: for his works, Suckling was 
celebrated even to excess in his century; 
his personal reputation suffered from the 
often repeated charges of cowardice and 
intemperance, for both of which there was 
ample justification. 

Of Mr. Thorn-Drury’s discoveries of 
references in rare and obscure works, one 
of the higher tributes to Suckling occurs in 
[the Hon. Edward Howard,] Poems and 
Essays .. . By a Gentleman of Quality, By 
J.C. for W. Place, 1673: ‘Of all the Pens 
of the Ancients, I judge that of Petronius 
Arbiter to be in all kindes the most polite 
and ingenious . . . wherefore I cannot raise 
his commendation higher than to allow him 
their best general writer, or Essayist. And 
with us, I know of none so near his parallel 
as the late Sir John Suckling, whose wit was 
every way at his command, proper and 
useful in Verse and Prose, equally gentile 
and pleasant: And I believe he has not too 
partial an esteem and memory, if allowed 
the Petronius of his Age.”*° Another occurs 
in the extremely rare pamphlet, Stipendarie 
Lacryme, or, A Tribute of Teares. Paid 
upon the Sacred Herse of the most Gracious 
and Heroick Prince, Charles I, Hague, 
printed for Samuel Browne, 1654, p. 15: 


There (purged of the folly of disdayning) 

Laura walk’d hand in hand with Petrarch joind. 
No more of Tyrant Goblin Honour plaining. 
There SIDNEY in rich STELLA’S arms lay 


twind, 

—" and SUCKLING there mine eye did 
nd, 

And thousands who my song with silence covers 

“Privacy pleaseth best enjoying Lovers.’’!! 


One of the most interesting and important 
of Thorn-Drury’s references concerns the 
printing of the first edition of Fragmenta 
Aurea in 1646; it is an item from The Works 
of Edmund Waller Esqr. in Verse and Prose. 
Published by Mr. [Elijah] Fenton, London, 
1729, p. xix: “ A small number of Suckling’s 
Plays were printed for himself, to present 


10 Wing H2973: only two copies, in the Folger 
and Yale libraries, are recorded. The quotation 
here is from Thorn-Drury’s transcription. 

Quoted from the copy in Balliol College 
Library, pressmark 530 b. 2, No. 18. 
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to the Quality when they were Acted at 
Court: but, his Poems and Letters were 
published by his friend the Earl of Denbigh, 
after his death; from such imperfect copies 
as his Lordship could hastily collect: and 
therefore it is not strange if many of them 
still retain their original corruption.”’* On 
initial examination this statement from a 
work published in 1729 seems to have little 
authority, especially since none of the early 
commentators on the life of Suckling makes 
any reference to Denbigh** in connection 
with Suckling or his works. Fenton’s source 
—and this by no means guarantees its 
accuracy—may well have been Pope; 
Fenton was closely associated with him and 
was responsible for the translation of the 
fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth books of his 
Odyssey. And Pope could quite possibly have 
received the story indirectly from Lady Dor- 
set,'* who was the source of the following re- 
mark of Pope quoted by Spence: ‘[Lady Dor- 
set] took a very odd pride in boasting of her 
familiarities with Sir John. She is the 
mistress and goddess [i.e., the ‘ Aglaura ’] in 
all his poems, and several of those pieces 
were given by herself to the printer.’*® 


On the title-page, the Fragmenta Aurea, 
1646, is said to be ‘ published by a Friend to 
perpetuate his memory’, and if this is true, 
there is a slight possibility that Denbigh 
was the friend. However, the only indication 
of an association between Suckling and 
Denbigh seems to be the fact that they both 
served at the same time under Sir Edward 
Cecil, Lord Wimbledon, in Holland in 1629, 
and were presumably together at the siege 
of Bois-le-Duc.’* Doubt of a close associa- 
tion arises from the apparent temperamental 
incompatibility of the two men; both 
travelled in Germany after the Holland 
campaign, but, whereas Denbigh was offered 
a position as Gentleman of the Bed-chamber 
of Emperor Ferdinand II, Suckling was a 
member of the party of Sir Henry Vane, 
the English Ambassador to Gustavus 


12 Quotation from the printed text. — 

13 Basil Feilding, 2nd Earl of Denbigh (b. ante 
1608, d. 1674). : 

14.Née Frances Cranfield, daughter of Lionel, 
first Earl of Middlesex, maternal uncle to Sir John 
Suckling. She married Richard Sackville, Sth Earl 
of Dorset, in 1637 or before. 

15 Anecdotes, 1820, p. 90. 

16 The names of both occur in a list of volunteers 
at the end of A Historicall Relation of the Famous 
Siege of the Busse, And the surprising of Wesell... 
Written by H{enry]. H[{exham]., Delft, 1630. 
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Adolphus;"’ and later, while Suckling was a 
militant Royalist forced to flee the country 
for his part in the army plot to storm the 
Tower in May, 1641, Denbigh took up arms 
for Parliament in 1642. Furthermore, their 
oppertunities for association would have 
been limited, for Denbigh was out of the 
country as Ambassador to Venice from 
1634 to 1639, and when he returned to 
England he was in disgrace at Court because 
he had aroused Henrietta Maria’s ire by 
supporting a Spanish rather than a French 
alliance. 

The identity of the ‘ Friend’ of Fragmenta 
Aurea must remain in doubt. It has been 
suggested that Moseley himself was the 
friend, but, if that were the case, one might 
well wonder why he did not print similar 
remarks on the title-pages of the many 
other posthumous works he published, for 
he would have been equally the friend to 
all. Yet the identity of the friend is 
important, for the title-page of Fragmenta 
also tells us that the work was ‘ Printed by 
his [Suckling’s] owne Copies’, and _ this 
information is repeated on the separate title- 
pages for the Poems, Letters, and the 
Account of Religion by Reason; support for 
Moseley’s claim must rest on the identity 
of the source of his copies.’ If, as Fenton 
says, Denbigh was responsible for the 
publishing and had to depend on hastily 
collected copies, that would explain the 
inferiority of the texts of some of the poems 
to extant manuscript copies,’® and it would 


17 Among the Sackville MSS. at Knole Park, 
Kent, are four holograph letters, all written in 1631, 
from Suckling to Middtesex, giving details of 
events in Germany. Three are condensed or 
summarized in HMC, 4th Report, pp. 290 and 
300; the fourth has not been noticed in print. 
There is also a letter, dated 2 May 1632, presum- 
ably to Sir Henry Vane, in Suckling’s hand in 
the PRO, SP 16/216, f. 6. 

18 His publisher’s word, of course, is suspect. 
In his address, ‘TO THE MOST HONORED 
AND HIGHLY DESERVING, THE Lady South- 
cot.’, in The Last Remains, leaf alv (A*{Al+a‘*]), 
he claimed: ‘. . . here are nothing else but his, not 
a line but what at first flowed from him, and will 
soon approve it self to be too much his to be 
alter’'d or supplied by any other hand. .. .’, in 
spite of the fact that some of the poems were not 
Suckling’s. 

19 For example, five poems (v. HMC, 4th Report, 
n. 306) and on untitled copy of ‘A Session of the 
Poets’ (not mentioned in the HMC Repo;t) on 
which is written, ‘Rymes / of som Poetts / 
som Wittes / About London / September 1637’ 
in the hand of Lionel Cranfield, among the Sack- 
ville MSS. Also a copy of ‘Vnon my Lady 
Carliles walking in WHampton-Court garden’ 
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also confound Moseley’s claim that Suck. 
ling’s Own copies were used. 

Unlike the poems in The Last Remains, 
1659, some of which were demonstrabj 
written by others and for others of which 
there are strong rival claims, the authorship 
of the poems in Fragmenta Aurea is no 
seriously challenged in manuscript copies, 
If the canon for the Fragmenta may be left 
untouched, however, the texts of the poems 
cannot be. Some of them may have beep 
printed from Suckling’s own copies (pro. 
vided by Lady Dorset, perhaps, as Pope 
said, or even by Suckling’s sister, Lady 
Southcott, who apparently provided Moseley 
with some of his copy for The Last 
Remains’’), but the editor cannot rely on the 
Fragmenta as an unquestioned copy text, 
reproducing it without emendation, and 
hope to produce a definitive edition. Dis. 
covery of the identity of the ‘Friend’ 
might either strengthen or weaken our faith 
in the authority of the printed text, but with- 
out such information, all the poems must be 
regarded textually as somewhat suspect; 
internal evidence, parallel passages, com: 
parison with Suckling’s practice in the holo- 
graph letters, and editorial taste are 
insufficient per se to establish the final 
authority of the printed text, even though it 
remains the best single witness. 


T. S. CLAYTON. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


(Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, p. 26), in Bodleian MS. 
Rawl. Poet. 199, ff. 95-96, which has a concluding 
stanza omitted in 1646 and the later editions. It 
is subscribed ‘T.C.’, but the concluding stanm 
gives Suckling the last word and makes an even 
stronger case for his authorship than the poem's 
form, or the fact of its inclusion, in Fragmenta. 

20See the address to Lady Southcott, Last 
Remains, leaf alt+v. If Lady Southcott provided 
all the copy for The Last Remains, Moseley’s 
claims on its title-page would be vindicated: Lady 
Southcott would probably have given all Suckling’s 
papers not known to be by others to the printer, 
and some of doubtful authorship could easily have 
been included. 


“THE DEFENCE OF CONNY 
CATCHING ” 


a review published in The Modern 

Language Review, Volume XI (1916), 
R. B. McKerrow gave a brief consideration 
of a passage in The Defence of Conny 
catching, an anonymous work published in 
1592 and purporting to be a reply to Robert 
Greene’s famous series of “ cony-catching” 
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pamphlets. The passage in question is an 
anecdote relating how an impoverished 
young man gained an heiress as his bride 
by representing himself as the son of a rich 
landowner. McKerrow noted a suggestion 
made by J. C. Jordan in his work Robert 
Greene,’ that this passage might be a link 
in the Greene-Harvey-Nashe quarrel, but 
remarked, ““I do not think, however, that 
Dr. Jordan has proved that there is any 
reference to the Harveys here, and there is 
surely another person who fits in better with 
the indications given, namely Philip 
Stubbes’’.2 He went on to list several 
parallels between the anecdote in the 
Defence and details of Stubbes’s biography. 

McKerrow’s suggestion has been accepted 
without question by one scholar in an 
article on the Defence itself,® but seems to 
have attracted no further attention. I think 
that a full examination of the evidence for 
the identification and of the light which the 
passage might throw on Stubbes’s career 
may be of value. 

The details of the passage in the Defence 
are aS follows. The author, apparently 
reviling Greene for failing to expose greater 
tricksters than common “ cony-catchers”’, 
demands: 


“Wert not a merry ieast to haue a bout 
againe Maister R.G. with your poetical 
Brethren: amongst the which, one learned 
Hypocrite, that could brooke no abuses 
in the Commonwealth, was so zealous, 
that he began to put an English she Saint 
in the Legend, for the holinesse of her 
life: and forgot not so much as her dogge, 
as Tobies was remembred, that wagged his 
tayle at the sight of his olde Mistresse. 
This pure Martinist (if he were not worse) 
had a combat betweene the flesh and the 
spirite, that he muct needes haue a Wife, 
which he cunningly conny-catcht in this 
manner.’ 


1J. C. Jordan, Robert Greene (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature; New York, Columbia University Press, 
1915), p. 105. 

?M.L.R. XI (1916), 232. 

3E. H. Miller, in Notes and Queries CXCVIII 
(1953), 190. 

4 Defence of Conny catching, C3v-C4r.  Else- 
where in the anecdote the young man is said to be 
able to “‘talke against Bishops, and wish ve 
mannerly the discipline of the Primitiue Churc! 
were restored ’’ (C4r). Philip Stubbes was not in 
fact a ‘‘ Martinist”, and in two of his works 
Strongly defends the established ecclesiastical system 
against those ‘‘ Puritans’? who wished to remove 
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In the anecdote which follows the young 
man’s Christian name is given as “P”. 
The girl whose hand he seeks is heiress to 
certain property left by her father, and lives 
“I dare not say about Fleetstreet”. The 
young puritan attempts to ingratiate himself 
with her, her mother, and her step-father 
(for, as the author remarks, “hir mother 
was marryed againe, to an honest, vertuous, 
and substantial man in Fleetstreet or there 
abouts ”) by pretending to be heir to a con- 
siderable estate in Cheshire. He persuades 
his elder brother, known as “I”, to lend 
credit to his assertions by posing as his 
servant. The stepfather, who knew “ diuers 
Cheshire Gentlemen of that name”, is 
deceived; ““P”’ wins the favour of the girl’s 
mother, and the marriage takes place. The 
citizen eventually becomes suspicious, and 
discovers the trick when, as he walks through 
St. Paul’s Churchyard with “I”, a stationer’s 
apprentice who comes from Cheshire greets 
the supposed servant by his name and 
enquires after his father and his brother 
“Pp”. On interrogating the apprentice, the 
citizen learns that the father of the brothers 
is poverty-stricken. He subsequently exposes 
his son-in-law before a company of wealthy 
neighbours, a vengeance which affords him 
some consolation for having been tricked. 

McKerrow pointed out that Philip 
Stubbes had begun his career with some 
poor verse, and that the author of the 
Defence might well have described him as 
“one of your poetical brethren” if he 
wished to taunt Greene.”*® He summed up 
the other parallels between the account of 
“P” and the career of Stubbes as follows: 


“The phrase about brooking no abuses 
would then refer to Stubbes’ Anatomy of 
Abuses, the putting of an English she 
saint in the Legend to his Crystal Glass 
for Christian Women, 1591, in praise of 
the ‘godly life and Christian death’ of 
his wife Catherine—whose ‘little Puppie, 
or Bitch (which in her life time she loved 


the Bishops and inaugurate a presbyterian “ Dis- 
cipline”. Nevertheless, he undoubtedly had a 
reputation as one among contemporary enemies of 
his social asceticism, and in the longest known 
sixteenth-century attack on him, in the anti- 
Martinist pamphlet An Almond for a Parrat, he is 
actually described as one of the “ priuy Martinists”’ 
whom Marprelate ‘threatens to place in euery 
parish’’. (Almond, Dit-D1v.) 

5 It is also possible that ‘‘ poetical ’’ here means 
no more than ‘“literary’’, in which case the 
description can be applied even more readily to 
Stubbes. 
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well)’ is mentioned. ... We may also 
note that in the tale which follows, the 
initial of the hero’s Christian name is 
given as P, and his father is said to dwell 
in Cheshire. It will be remembered that 
in the Almond for a Parrot, it is stated 
that Stubbes ‘in his minority plaide the 

Reader in Chesshire.’ ”’ 

It is of course possible that these similarities 
are no more than coincidence, and that there 
were other “ puritanical” writers who would 
fit the description equally well, but the 
further parallels in the anecdote itself with 
details known of Stubbes’s life make it seem 
very probable that the passage refers to 
him. 

Most of our information about Stubbes 
relates to his literary career, but a few facts 
are known concerning his marriage. On 
6th September, 1586, the Bishop of London 


issued a General Licence for “ Philip 
Stubbes, Gent., of St Mary at Hill, 
London”, to marry “Katharine Emmes, 


Spinster, of same, dau. of William Emmes, 
late of St Dunstan in the West, Cordwaynor, 
decd”.® There seems to be no clue as to 
where the wedding took place, but Stubbes 
himself gives some information about his 
wife, her family, and his married life, in his 
Crystal Glass for Christian Women, a small 
pamphlet published in 1591 after Katherine’s 
death. The details he gives can be checked 
against the extant documentary evidence. 
Katherine Emmes was, according to Stubbes, 
the daughter of “honest and wealthie” 
parents, and her mother, a Dutch woman, 
was “discreete” and religious. F. J. 
Furnivall, in his edition of the Anatomie of 
Abuses, traced the history of this lady, who 
was also named Katherine.’ William Emmes 
was her second husband, whom she married 
at St. Sepulchre’s Church, London, in 1563.* 
The couple later lived in Fleet Street, St. 
Dunstan in the West. There were six 
children of this marriage, and Stubbes says 
that Katherine, who was fifteen years old 
at the time of her marriage, was the 
youngest but one. She was a beneficiary 
under her father’s will, dated 26th Novem- 
ber, 1583, and proved 14th January, 1583/ 


® See Harleian Society Publications XXV (1887) 
153 


7F. J. Furnivall, Phillip Stubbes’s Anatomy of 
the abuses in England in Shakspere’s youth, A.D. 
1583 (New Shakspere Society Publications, series 
VI, 4, 6, 12). Two vols., London, 1877-1882. Vol. 
I, pp. 52*-53*. 

8 Harleian Soc., op. cit., p. 27. 
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84. A Licence was granted on 18th January, 
1583/85, for her widowed mother to marry 
Richard Tompkyns at St. Mary at Hill’ 
Furnivall conjectured that this third husband 
was already dead in 1586 when his step. 
daughter married Philip Stubbes, but there 
is no proof that this was so, though 
Katherine’s mother was a widow at her 
death in 1591. Stubbes himself does not 
mention his _ bride’s stepfather, merely 
saying, “(her father being dead) her mother 
bestowed her in marriage to one maister 
Stubbes”’.’° 

There are certain interesting parallels 
between the circumstances of the bride in 
the Defence and those of Katherine Emmes, 
Each was left property by her father; each 
had a stepfather; “P”’s bride lived “in 
Fleetstreet or there abouts ”, while Katherine 
Emmes, although her marriage licence 
describes her as being of St. Mary at Hill, 
had formerly lived in Fleet Street, St. 
Dunstan in the West.'' Taken in conjune- 
tion with the similarities between “ P” and 
Philip Stubbes, these resemblances between 
the real bride and the fictional bride seem 
remarkable. 

It seems probable that the anecdote in the 
Defence was intended as an attack on a 
specific and well-known literary personality 
of the day. The introductory account of 
the young ‘“ Martinist ” is so detailed that its 
readers must have been meant to recognise 
its subject. Stubbes must have been well 
known as a social writer at this time—his 
Anatomie of Abuses had already achieved 
three editions, and a fourth was to appear 
in 1595. His Crystal Glass, in which he 
may be said to attempt to “ put an English 
she Saint in the Legend, for the holiness of 
her life”, had first appeared in 1591, and 
reached its second edition in 1592, the year 
in which the Defence was published.”’? It is 
probable that this little pamphlet was 
already building for itself the great popv- 
larity it was to achieve throughout the seven- 
teenth century. Perhaps the most significant 


9 Ibid., p. 127. 

10 Crystal Glass, first ed. (1591), A2r. 

11 The discrepancy here does not seem strong 
enough to override the cumulative evidence for the 
identification, and it is sufficiently remarkable that 
— brides had some sort of connection with Fleet 

treet. 

12 Admittedly the Defence gives no indication that 
“Pp”’s “she Saint” was the wife he had won by 
trickery; but such an indication, besides being 
unnecessary, might well have detracted from the 
force of the story. 
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of all the parallels between “P” and 
Stubbes is the inclusion of the heroine’s 
dog in the story of the “she Saint” and in 
the Crystal Glass. Stubbes’s brief account 
of his dying wife’s sudden revulsion for her 
pet is among the most vivid episodes in the 
Crystal Glass,'* and to a contemporary 
reader it might well confirm the identifica- 
tion of the puritan “P” with Philip 
Stubbes. 

The most interesting of the biographical 
details which the Defence anecdote could 
yield if related to Stubbes is that noted by 
McKerrow—the reference to “P”’s 
Cheshire origin. Stubbes’s early life is very 
obscure, and his place of birth is unknown. 
Such evidence as there is seems to link him 
with Cheshire, and any corroboration of 
this would be valuable.** The mention of 
“Pp” ’s Cheshire home in the Defence is of 
course itself one of the reasons for identify- 
ing him with Stubbes, but if the cumulative 
evidence seems to establish that Stubbes and 
“P” were one and the same person, then it 
must provide a strong new link with 
Cheshire. 

The allegations concerning “ P” ’s family 
and upbringing are also of interest, for 
details of this kind would probably be given 
fairly accurately by the author of the attack 
to lend further substance to the personality 
of his victim. “P” is described as 


“a kind of Scholastical panyon, nourst 
vp onely at Grammer schoole, least going 
to the Vniuersitie, through his nimble 
witte, too much learning should make him 
mad. So he had past As in praesenti, and 
was gone a proficient as farre as Carmen 
Heroicum: for he pronounst his wordes 
like a bragout, and helde vp his head like 
a Malt-horse.”'* 


This conforms with the impressions of 
Stubbes’s learning to be gained from his 
works, and would support the conclusion 
that, despite Antony 4 Wood's conjectures, 
he was never a university man.’® The 


13 Crystal Glass, A4v. 

14 This evidence consists of a reference to Congle- 
ton in Cheshire in the Anatomie which indicates 
that Stubbes had lived there for ‘‘a dozen or six- 
teene yeres together,” and of a claim in the Almond 
that he had “ plaide the Reader in Chesshire” in 
his youth (Almond, C4v). 

1° Defence, C4r, 

16 See Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, I, 
645. Furnivall, in his edition of the Anatomie, 
concluded that Wood’s hypotheses with regard to 
Stubbes’s education were without foundation. 
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further allusions to “ P”’s “ honest poore ” 
father and to his faithful elder brother “I” 
would also be of interest in filling in a little 
“ background ” to Stubbes’s obscure life. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the 
improbability of the story in the Defence in 
no way precludes the identification of its 
hero with Stubbes. It is indeed scarcely less 
unlikely than the tale about Stubbes’s 
wooing of a widow in the Almond for a 
Parrat." A controversial moralist like 
Stubbes was an obvious butt for any 
scurrilous or amusing tales which his 
opponents chose to level at him. The 
author of the Almond refers to him by 
name, and makes a series of accusations 
which were probably as ill-founded as they 
were ludicrous; the author of the Defence, 
while apparently telling a far-fetched tale 
of a “cony-catching” puritan, may in fact 
have given sufficient details to establish the 
identity of his “ hero”’, adding to the relish 
of his readers by this gibe at a well-known 
literary figure. There may thus be a con- 
siderable element of truth in the background 
of the story, while the action itself is 
fabricated. 

That Stubbes was himself sensible of the 
attacks made on him is evident in his last 
surviving work, the Motive to Good Workes, 
published in 1593. In a passage condemn- 
ing the practice of publishing libels, which 
seems to refer particularly to the Harvey- 
Nashe and Marprelate controversies, he 
deplores the fact that licences are obtained 
for unworthy books, “full of all filthines, 
scurrilitie, baudry, dissolutenes, cosonage, 
cony-catching, and the lyke”.’* Stubbes’s 
avowed principles prevented him from 
retaliating in kind to the attacks made on 
him, but the strongly personal tone of this 
whole passage indicates that this was 
intended as an answer to his enemies. 


TERRY P. PEARSON. 
London, N.W.3. 


17 Almond, C4v. 
18 Motive, N6r. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S COPY OF 
THE 1647 BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER FOLIO 
ig is well known that Anthony Trollope 

was a keen reader of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama. The catalogue of his 
library lists a surprising number of editions 
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of Shakespeare and his contemporaries.’ 
Most of Trollope’s drama collection is now 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.,; and it is to be hoped that 
Professors Bradford A. Booth and Hugh G. 
Dick will fulfil their promise to publish an 
account of this collection.* It might, how- 
ever, be of some interest to record that the 
Shakespeare Institute, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
possesses Trollope’s copy of the 1647 Folio 


of the Comedies and Tragedies of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The book was 
purchased in 1952 from Messrs Percy 


Dobell & Son, Tunbridge Wells. Unfor- 
tunately it has not proved possible to trace 
its way from the Trollope library to Messrs 
Dobell. 

The volume has Trollope’s bookplate on 
the inside front cover. There is a consider- 
ably earlier signature on the title-page: 
‘*Lambert M.A.”, and some scribbling in 
what seems to be a late 17th- or early 18th- 
century hand in various places in the book. 
Except for a name on sig. Dddddddd i ©, 
“George & John Anskey ”, these scribbles 
are without interest. It would have been 
tempting to ascribe to Trollope an amateur- 
ish map on sig. A ii V, suggesting a coastline 
of England, with the names “ Liverpool”, 
“Pourtmouth (sic)” and “London” in- 
scribed; but the handwriting, the colour of 
the ink, and the orthography make such an 
ascription impossible. There is no doubt, 
however, that two pages bear genuine 
Trollope annotations. We know that 
Trollope usually filled the flyleaves of his 
books with comment and criticism. Hence 
it is a little disappointing to find here only 
two critical remarks: “ The fair maid of 
the Inn. is the worst play in the volume ” 
(sig. g ii Y, bottom margin of the page con- 
taining “ A Catalogue of all the Comedies 
and Tragedies”) and, about The Pilgrim 
(same page, directly after the name of the 
play in the “Catalogue”): “a very bad 
play”. With characteristic thoroughness 
Trollope has, in the margin of the epistle 
“The Stationer to the Readers”, provided 
the information: “18 Plays not here 
printed, which are now in the collected 
Editns. including the Wild Goose Chase” 


tLance O. Tingay, in “Trollope’s Library”, 
Notes and Queries, cxcy. (1950), 476-8, describes 
the copy of the catalogue which is now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

2 See Notes and Queries, clxxx. (1941), 372, and 
also The Trollopian, 1 (1945), 47. 
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(sig. A iv V), and again “ The wild Googe 
Chase Fol. 1679”; and in the margin of the 
“Catalogue” (sig. g ii V) he has listed the 
titles of all the eighteen plays not in the 
Folio. But the chief interest in thege 
annotations lies in the fact that Trollope has 
not only ticked off each of the thirty-five 
plays as he read them, but he has also, in 
all but five cases, noted down, after the play 
title, the date of his reading of each play, 
The dates, all in his handwriting, have 
clearly been filled in at various times, in 
different ink. I give here a list of the plays 
chronologically arranged according to 
Trollope’s reading of them. His manner of 
— and punctuation is reproduced in 
etail. 


PLAY DATE 
The little French Lawyer 1 Dec. 1850 
The Sea Voyage 23 Dec. 1850. 
Wit at severall Weapons 26 Jan. 1851 
The Tragedy of Bonduca 29. Jan 1851 
The Mad Lover 30 Jan. 1851 
The Coxcombe 1. Feb. 1851 
The Honest Mans Fortune 13. Feb. 1851 
The Chances 25. Feb. 1851. 


9 March 1851 
31 March 1851 


The Tragedy of Valentinian 
A Wife for a Moneth 


The Nice Valour, or the 


Passionate Mad Man 4 May 1851 
The Humorous Lievtenant 11 May 1851 
The Lawes of Candy 1. Feb 1852 
The Spanish Curate 2. Feb. 1852. 
The Lover's Progresse /no day/ Feb. 1852 
The Prophetesse 12. Feb. 1852 
The Queene of Corinth 14. Feb. 1852. 


The Maide in the Mill 

The Knight of Malta 

The Faire Maid of the Inne 

The Masque of the Gentle- 
men of Grayes-Inne 

The Captaine 


20 March 1852. 
21 March 1852. 
13 June 1852. 


13 June 1852. 
23 July 1852. 


The Loyal] Subject 20 Aug. 1852 
The Noble Gentleman 23 Aug. 1852 
The Beggers Bush 5 Sep 1852 


18. October. 1852 
23. Oct. 1852 
27. June 1853 


The Pilgrim 

The Island Princesse 

The False One 

The Womans Prize, or the 


Tamer Tamed 4 Dec. 53. 
Loves Cure, or the Martiall 
Maide 19. Dec. 53. 


The following plays have no date: The 
Custome of the Country, The Double 
Marriage, Women Pleas’d, Love Pilgrimage, 
and Foure Playes (or Morall Representa- 
tions) in one. 

One notes that the reading stretches from 
December 1850 to December 1853, and that 
groups of plays tend to cluster within fairly 
short periods, with relatively long intervals 
in between—the longest being May 1851 to 
February 1852 and October 1852 to June 
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1853. It would be interesting to be able to 
correlate this pattern with Trollope’s move- 
ments during these unsettled years of his 
life when he was transferred from postal 
duty in northern Ireland to the western 
counties of England (Spring 1851) and back 
again to Ireland (Autumn 1853). 

The plays have been read without any 
discernible plan or order. Trollope, as his 
library catalogue shows, owned three other 
editions of Beaumont and Fletcher; but the 
order of his reading does not in any way 
correspond with the arrangement of the 
plays in any of these editions, and we must 
assume that mood or chance, or both, 
guided him as he worked his way through 
the volume. 

It seems safe to suggest that Trollope’s 
interest in drama during the years 1850-53 
is not totally unrelated to his own, unsuc- 
cessful, experiment as a playwright. The 
Noble Jilt, a five-act comedy, partly in blank 
verse and partly in prose, was composed in 
the latter half of 1850. It did not reach the 
stage of printing, and even less that of pro- 
duction.* Yet it gives us cause to think of 
Trollope reading Elizabethan drama as a 
would-be dramatist. 

Trollope’s own words, near the end of his 
Autobiography, might seem to imply that 
the Elizabethans were mainly the reading 
of his later years: 


Of late years, putting aside the Latin 
classics, I have found my _ greatest 
pleasure in our old English dramatists,— 
not from any excessive love of their work, 
which often irritates me by its want of 
truth to nature, even while it charms me 
by its language—but from curiosity in 
searching their plots and examining their 
characters.* 


In fact, the dates in the Folio show us that 
he had read the greater number of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays before he 
even began writing The Warden, on July 
29, 1852, and nearly all of the Folio plays 
pe he finished that novel, in the autumn 
of 1853. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD. 


The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


‘It was first printed in 1923 (ed. Michael Sadleir). 


“An Autobiography, ed. Michael Sadleir and 
Frederick Page (OUP, 1950), pp. 366-7. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LIEUT-COLONEL GAVIN COCHRANE 
OF CRAIGMURE.—He commanded 
the 58th Foot throughout the Great Siege 
of Gibraltar (1779-83) and a MS. diary of 
his covering this period was used by Colonel 
Russell Gurney for his History of the North- 
amptonshire Regiment, published in 1935. 
Gurney quotes from the diary on pp. 59, 60 
and 66, but gives no clue to its ownership 
or whereabouts. I would be grateful for any 
information which leads me to it. 


DAVID ERSKINE. 
50 Argyll Road, London, W.8. 


ERMONS.—I am making a selection of 
sermons which appear in books written 
by novelists. Suggestions will be welcome. 
(Rev.) CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 
17 Howland Street, W.1. 


BYRON ODE.—I have come to suspect 
that the “ Ode to a Lady whose Lover 
was Killed by a Ball, which at the Same 
Time Shivered a Portrait Next his Heart” 
(printed in vol. iv, pp. 552-5 of the E. H. 
Coleridge edition) may be a translation of 
an unknown Italian poem. I should welcome 
any information or suggestions as to its 
possible source. G. M. RIDENOUR. 
34 Lynwood Place, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


AMUEL RICHARDSON. — Professor 
Ben Kimpel and I are working on a 
biography of Samuel Richardson and an 
edition of his correspondence and would 
appreciate hearing of any manuscript 
letters or other material by or relating to 
him which may be in the hands of private 
collectors or among the holdings of smaller 
public libraries. [7 ©, Duncan Eaves. 
Department of English, 
University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


EMILY DICKINSON.—Is_ it known 
exactly what the poet had in mind 
when she wrote Brazil in the fifth line of 
her poem J asked no other thing? 
E. M. M. TAYLOR. 
Saarbriicken. 








Replies 





MOTHER OF THOUSANDS. — (cciii 

411). I must thank the many readers 
of Notes and Queries who have answered 
my question directly, some with samples or 
offers of plants, and some published by the 
editor. It will be remembered that the 
essential points of my query embraced: (1) 
That the plant must have been cultivated at 
one time. (2) That it must have both the 
folk-names of ““ Mother of Thousands ” and 
“Wandering Sailor”. (3) That is must have 
some evil luck attached to it. On the score 
of (1) and (2) replies have been equally 
divided by Linaria cymbalaria or muralis 
and Saxifragia sarmentosa or stolonifera. 
No reply gave any conjecture as to why it 
should be unlucky. 

Linaria cymbalaria has a great many folk- 
names. I have collected these: Aarons Rod, 
Butter an’ Eggs, Climbing Sailor, Creeping 
Jenny, Creeping Snapdragon, Ivy-leafed 
Toadflax, Ivywort, Maiden Hair, Mother of 
Millions, —of Thousands, Oxford Weed, 
Pedlar’s Basket, Pennywort (a pun on 
Mother of Thousands), Rabbits, Thousand 
Flower, Rambling and Roving Sailor, Rov- 
ing Jenny, Wandering Jew and Wandering 
Sailor. 

Saxifragia sarmentosa is not so luxuriant 
in names. This, of itself, points to an older 
heritage. Indeed this plant was introduced 
to this country from China and Japan in 
1818. The first recorded mention of 
L. cymbalaria seems to have been in the 
garden of William Coys (d. 1627) of 
Stubbers, North Okington (or Okendon— 
T.Q. 5984) in Essex in a list of his garden 
plants compiled in 1616-7 (R. J. W. Gunther, 
Early British Botanists and their Gardens) 
and it is said to have spread from there “ all 
over England”. This I can hardly believe. 

Ann Pratt in her Flowering Plants of 
Britain (1849) is more illuminating in 
volume 4, pp. 127 ff, mentioning that “ it 
was used medicinally in India,” and 
“Formerly acquired much noteriety as 
being an engredient of the French poison 
* Poudre de Succession’ ”’. 

In 1695 a notorious woman, Tofana, 
Toffana or Tophania, a native of Palermo 
residing in Naples, sold to wives who wished 
to get rid of their husbands (Shades of St. 
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Wilgeforte or Uncumber, whose statue— 
with a long beard—is in the ninth bay of 
Henry VII Chapel, Westminster Abbey), 
poisonous potions or powders variously 
described as Mana of St. Nicholas of Bari 
Acquitta di Napoli, Aqua Toffana and 
Acquitta di Perugia. She was brought to 
justice in 1709, when it was said that she 
poisoned more than 600 persons in this way, 

Garelli, physician to Charles VI of the 
“ Two Sicilies ”, is believed to have analysed 
these poisons and to have found that they 
were a mixture of arsenical compounds and 
Aqua Cymbalaria which. was made from 
L. cymbalaria. The case became notorious, 
but Tofana evaded punishment by making 
use of the protection of the convents, and 
continued to sell the potions till at least 1730, 

There were other cases connected and 
contemporary with Tofana, Another Italian 
—Exili, Egidi, or Gilles attached to the 
service of Queen Christiana of Sweden was 
supposed to have known Tofana’s secrets, 
He imparted this knowledge to a M. de St. 
Croix or Godin when they were together 
imprisoned in the Bastille. St. Croix in tum 
passed it on to the notorious Madame (or 
Marchioness) de Brinvilliers who, first using 
the poisons on her family as an experiment, 
proceeded to commit a number of murders 
with them, including those of patients in the 
Hétel Dieu. After a notorious trial, at 
which the First President wept bitterly and 
all the Judges shed tears, she was sentenced 
to the water torture and death. 

She called her copies of Tofana’s poisons 
“‘ Les Poudres de Succession”. Upon which 
Ann Pratt remarks: ‘“ From being believed 
to mingle with them, L. cymbalaria acquired 
a notoriety of which it was undeserving for 
the water distilled from it is simply an 
astringent and not a powerful one. Its leaves 
taste like watercress.” 

These cases seem to have caught the 
public imagination. Fantastic tales about 
them spread. For instance Pope Pius Il, 
who died in 1503, was said to have been 
poisoned by Tofana’s Aqua Cymbalaria, as 
well as Clement XIV who died in 1774! 
Tofana and Aqua Cymbalaria were certainly 
Witch and Brew! 

This gory tale attached to the ivy-leafed 
toadflax seems to me a certain indication 
that this was the plant mentioned in my 
query. Though the tale is told that this 
innocent weed brought about the friendship 
in Oxford of Linnaeus and other botanists 
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and was used as a parable to induce the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to abolish 
Window Tax, can anyone doubt that its ill 
luck reflects the evil activities of Tofana 
and her contemporaries? Let us hope that 
no such notion will be attached to those who 
may persuade the present Chancellor to 
abolish purchase tax! P. W. F. Brown. 


BARRING OUT (cciii, 548)—To the 

references to barring-out cited in 
N. & Q. (10 ser. iii. 226; clx. 309; clxxix. 
223, 302, 391; clxxxvii. 37, 83, 218; cciii. 
548—where there is an incorrect reference 
to something at clxxxii. 88), should be added 
those from Swift and Tennyson quoted in 
0.E.D. The using of ‘ barring-out’ in the 
letter printed in N. & Q. clx. 309 (1719), 
antedates the O.E.D. quotation from Swift 
(1728). In addition, in James Grant’s 
History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland 
(1876), 183-189, is a series of examples of 
the practice which are interesting not only 
because they antedate all other instances 
referred to in N. & Q. by some hundred and 
fifty years, but because they also demon- 
strate clearly the violence often occasioned 
thus. In these instances moreover, the 
students were making a real, not a token, 
defence of their immemorial rights against 
the bigotry of post-Reformation opinion on 
such “superstitions” as the traditional 
Christmas Holiday. 

In Aberdeen the trouble appears to have 
started with the annulling on 22 December 
1575 of the customary vacation of 20 
December-7 January. The Burgh Records 
of Aberdeen follow the dispute for the next 
fifty years: 

21 December 1580: Because of the 
enormities of the scholars in rising against 
the masters and magistrates before Yule, the 
council ordain that no scholar shall be 
admitted to the schools without first being 
presented to the magistrates and finding a 
‘cautioner’ for good behaviour. 

26 December 1581: The council remit the 
past offences of ‘disordered bairns, who 
have taken the school, meaning to have the 
old privilege.” and grant three days at the 
beginning of each quarter in lieu of that 
privilege. (Repealed 15 December 1641.) 

12 December 1589: New measures were 
taken to prevent the scholars from “ taking 
the school before the superstitious time of 
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Yule,” and there was a declaration that if 
any master admits a boy without a 
‘cautioner” he is liable for the damage 
which may be committed to the school 
furniture by the boy. 

10 January 1604: It is recorded that “at 
the superstitious time of Yule” the scholars 
took the school and held it against the 
master, armed with swords, pistols, etc., and 
spuilzied poor folks of their gear, to their 
great hurt and “sklander of the burgh and 
magistrattis.” 

I December 1612: The scholars of the 
grammar school, sang school, and writing 
school, took possession of the sang school, 
and held it with hackbuts, pistols, swords, 
and long weapons, until the afternoon of 
3 December, when the council, bishop, and 
ministry were compelled by reason of the 
great “insolencies, riots, and oppressions”’ 
of the scholars, to apprehend them by force, 
committing a number to ward, and ordain- 
ing that the others find caution that the 
town shall be skaithless of them in future, 
and that they oppress not again the lieges in 
their persons or goods. 

Aberdeen was not the only place where 
infringements of the ancient privilege of the 
scholars caused barring-out. In 1580 at 
Christmas eight scholars of the high school 
of Edinburgh were imprisoned for holding 
the school against the masters, and were 
released only after finding caution to pay 
the damage caused to the doors. There are 
two other examples of barring-out that 
occurred at the school in the sixteenth 
century: 

August 1587: The scholars barred the 
school not only against the master, but 
“most proudly and contemptuously held it 
against my Lord Provost and the bailies, 
who were compellit to ding in pieces” one 
of the doors to get possession of the school, 
in which the scholars were found with 
“pistols, swords, halberts and _ other 
weapons, and armour, against all good order 
and laws, to the evil example of others.” 
The scholars were fined and punished “at 
the sight of their fellow scholars,” and left 
only their privilege of 15 to 22 May. 

15 September 1595: A __ barring-out 
occurred which ended tragically. The 
scholars marched in a body to the council 
chamber and according to custom petitioned 
the magistrates for a holiday or “ privilege ” 
which was refused. Some of them obtained 
food and weapons and took possession of 
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the school. The master Mr. Rollock 
applied to the town council for assistance 
and a magistrate arrived with reinforce- 
ments. The excited scholars dared them at 
their peril to attack. The magistrate, who 
persisted in trying to force the door was 
““slene be the schot of ane pistoll on the 
forehead out of the school”. (See N. & Q., 
clx. 310, where the master’s whiskers were 
singed by a shot fired close to his head.) 
William Sinclair, son of the chancellor of 
Caithness, was the gunman. Seven of the 
scholars were imprisoned for two months 
and tried. No record of the trial is pre- 
served, but we know they were soon set at 
liberty. From the above examples we may 
conclude that the blackboard jungle is not a 
recent efflorescence. 


J. A. LAVIN. 


Department of English, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


EATH PORTRAITS OF MARIE- 
ANTOINETTE.—This is a correction 
to my recent query about the lost death 
portrait of Marie-Antoinette. The note 
should end with the following sentences: 
““Talma was Francois-Joseph Talma, the 
French actor who lived through the 
Revolution and became a close friend of 
Haydon; West was president of the Royal 
Academy. The last half inch of Haydon’s 
note is illegible.” Haydon was in Paris in 
1814, not 1816, according to his auto- 
biography and to my re-reading of his note 
on the Salle des Jacobins (in vol. ii of his 
Carlyle): Haydon’s difficult script there 
probably reads “ 1814,” not “1816.” The 
conclusion of the note on the execution 
remains undecipherable—it may or may not 
be a date. 


JoHN ILLO. 


393 City Island Avenue, 
Bronx 64, New York. 


BENEDICT DONKIN (cciii.410)—The 

Rev. Henry R. T. Brandreth refers on 
pages 55 and 65 of his Episcopi Vagantes 
and the Anglican Church (London, S.P.C.K.., 
1947) to this Prelate, who styled himself 
‘ Bishop of Santa Croce ’. 


CeciL Woo-LF. 


The Library 


AMERICAN MURDER BALLADS AND 
THEIR STORIES. Collected and Edited 
by Olive Woolley Burt. Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1958; pp. xiii+ 272; 38s. 6d. 

iv is still commonly believed that popular 

ballad poetry in the English language 
died out at the end of the Middle Ages, 

That it survives among the descendants of 

English settlers in some remote parts of the 

United States such as the Appalachian 

Mountains is fairly well known in this 

country. Many English readers and indeed 

many Americans will be surprised to leam 
that a very prolific and vigorous popular 
poetry of this kind continued to be produced 
all over the North American continent 
throughout the nineteenth and well into the 
twentieth century. American scholars in 
recent years have become increasingly 
interested in this American ballad poetry 
and a number of collections have been pub- 
lished. Mrs. Olive Woolley Burt, the latest 
collector, like Sir Walter Scott, has ballad 
poetry in her blood. She is a descendant of 
the Utah pioneers and her passionate 
interest in ballad poetry began in childhood 
when her uncle sang the old Scottish ballads 
to her. Later, she tells us in her Foreword, 
when she ‘taught school in Utah and 
Wyoming’ she found ‘ cowboys and sheep- 
herders singing songs of banditry and 
murder’ that reminded her of her old 
favourites. Murder ballads are _ her 
speciality and ‘for the past twenty years’ 
she has been ‘ hunting, copying, listening to 
songs and poems and jingles written by 
humble balladeers about true murders 

throughout the country’. Her book is a 

popular rather than a scholarly one but it is 

none the worse for that. It is a kind of 
modern American equivalent of Scott's 

Minstrels of the Scottish Border, the editor 

of which would have recognized in Mfrs. 

Burt a kindred spirit. She talks to the 

reader in an easy conversational style, indi- 

cating the provenance of the ballads and 
telling the stories that lie behind them, 
frequently stressing their connexion with 
various elements in modern American 
history such as the Mormons, the Indians, 
the Negroes, the Cattle-rustlers and_ the 

Stickes. She gives the texts of a very large 

number of ballads and many of the tunes to 
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which they were sung. The poetic quality 
of most of them is about on a level with that 
of the Victorian street ballads soid by Silas 


Wegg: 

The jury came into the court, twelve men were 
in the gang. ; e 

It was then and there decided that little Willie he 
must hang. 

So on next Friday morning these words Judge 
Cowan said, 

That Willie Ross must hang by the neck till he 
was dead. 


Nevertheless there is some poetry of real 
distinction in the collection. The terse 
vigour of ‘ Railroad Bill’ written by * former 
police chief Harlan’ is admirable: 

Railroad Bill, mighty bad man, 

Shoot dem lights out de brakeman’s hand 

Wuz lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


The old Sheriff had a special train, 
When he got there, wuz a shower of rain, 
Wuz lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


Ten policemen all dressed in blue, 
Comin’ down the street, two by two, 
Wuz lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


Ever’body told them they'd better go back, 
Policemen comin’ down the railroad track, 
A-lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 


The West Virginian miner who wrote the 
strike ballad called ‘Longing for the 
Spring’ from which the following stanzas 
are quoted, was no mean poet: 

The hills are very bare and cold and lonely ; 


I wonder what the future months will bring. _ 
The strike is on—our strength would win, if 


only— 
O, Buddy, how I’m longing for the spring! 
They've got us down—their martial lines enfold 


us; 
They've thrown us out to feel the winter's 
sting ; 
And yet, by God, those curs can never hold us, 
Nor could the dogs of hell do such a thing. 


It isn’t just to see the hills beside me 
2 fresh and green with every growing 
thing ; 
I only want the leaves to come and hide me, 
To cover up my vengeful wandering. 


I will not watch the floating clouds that hover 
Above the birds that warble on the wing; 
I want to use this GUN from under cover— 
O, Buddy, how I'm longing for the spring! 
The metrical ingenuity of ‘ Riley Luffsey ’, 
a North Dakota ballad, is worthy of W. H. 
Auden : 
The buttes were all color, some brighter, some 
duller, 
Covermed with cactus and sage. 
Horns por on the cattle, each snake had a 
rat 


tle, 
Nobody died of old age. 
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The Marquis de Mores, romantic, decorous, 
Had recently come from France, 

A man of great vision, and quick of decision, 
He always would take a chance. 


But soon there was friction with those who were 
it j 
To draw a bead on a gun. ; 
Bad rumors were flying, without even trying, 
Until the black deed was done. 


Men still are disputing who started the shooting, 
But Luffsey, so it appeared, 
Was dead as a mackerel (the story is factual) 
When all of the smoke had cleared. 
The oldest ballad in the book is a New 
England witch ballad of 1692, the most 
recent a ballad on the execution of Don 
Jesse Neal for the murder of a Salt-lake 
policeman in 1955, and this is by no means 
the worst poem in the collection. 

Mrs. Burt has produced a very readable 
book which is, at the same time, as a distin- 
guished American critic has said, ‘a major 
contribution to Americana’. It will be read 
with pleasure and profit by students of 
popular poetry on both sides of the Atlantic. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE, by Marc Slonim, Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, No. 236, 
Oxford University Press, 253 pp., 1958, 
7s. 6d. 


Marc SLONIM is already well known as 
a writer of books on Russian literature, 
and more particularly as the author of 
“The Epic of Russian Literature from its 
origins through Tolstoy” which came out 
in 1950 and of “ Modern Russian Literature 
from Chekhov to the Present” published 
in 1953. ‘An Outline of Russian Litera- 
ture”, his latest addition to the Home 
University Library, attempts to cover the 
whole field in just over 250 small pages. 
The need for such books is only too obvious 
in an England which with infinite difficulty 
and in the face of every obstacle is trying 
to take an intelligent interest in Russian 
language and literature. Before Slonim’s 
publications there were only the two 
volumes of D. Mirsky, themselves not ob- 
tained without much searching, and then 
the short studies of Janko Lavrin which do 
not plunge far below the surface. 
Mr. Slonim starts with two introductory 
chapters: “The Origins” which takes us 
from the coming of Christianity into the 
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state of Kiev at the end of the tenth century 
until about 1650, and then “ Peter the Great 
and the Western Influence.” To those used 
to the vastness and the continuity of, say, 
the literatures of England or of France, 
the extraordinary paucity here comes as a 
great shock. Mr. Slonim does his best to 
explain away the numerical and intrinsic 
insignificance of the texts he mentions, and 
he makes some effort too to correlate what 
does exist with comparable works elsewhere 
in Europe. Occasionally his correlations 
make extraordinary reading, for example 
when in seventeenth century Russia “ popu- 
lar tales about unfaithful wives and credu- 
lous husbands ” are said to be derived from 
“Renaissance fabliaux ”; although presum- 
ably the fabliaux writers of twelfth and 
thirteenth century Picardy and Artois found 
spiritual Renaissance descendants in Rabe- 
lais and Noél du Fail. 

Once arrived at the death of Alexander I 
and at the enthronement of Nicholas I, Mr. 
Slonim is in the saddle and well away. His 
main chapters, written with great energy 
and lucidity, now bear the familiar names 
of the long line of nineteenth century 
Russian geniuses, Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, Gorky, with occasionally a move- 
ment put in the place of an individual, 
“From Nihilists to Revolutionaries ”’, 
‘“ Populists and the Writers of the Soil’ and 
“The Symbolists.” The final chapter, called 
“Literature of the Revolution”, aims at 
dispassionate criticism and appreciation, but 
its tale is dreary and sad in the extreme: 
: . and ultimately Essenin committed 
suicide”; “and, like Essenin, Mayakovsky 
also committed suicide”; “... a few years 
later Boris Pilniak was either exiled or 
shot”; ‘The same fate hit Artem Ves- 
sely ’; ‘‘ Isaac Babel, who was also * purged ’ 
in the late thirties and disappeared after 
1938, ...”; “severely persecuted, Zamiatine 
was forced to leave for Paris, where he died 
an expatriate . . .” etc. etc. 

LT. 


THE LORDS OF COBHAM HALL, by 
Esme Wingfield-Stratford. Cassell, SOs. 
[NS his Introduction Dr: Wingfield-Stratford 

makes the point that most family 
histories are overshadowed by one dominat- 
ing character. Readers, he suggests, want 
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to know about the statesman, the soldier or 
the poet who made the family name f. 

and tend to skip the bits about his pre. 
decessors and successors. 

In the case of the Blighs, earls of D q 
with whom this book is primarily concerned, 
there is little danger of that. No earl of 
Darnley has so far come within measurable 
distance of being famous; most of 
however, were rewardingly clever, highly. 
strung and eccentric, 

But the Blighs only acquired Cobham 
Hall in 1713, through the marriage of John 
Bligh to Lady Theodosia Hyde, heiress to 
the property through her grandmother, a 
sister of the last duke of Lennox and 
Richmond and the wife of Sir Joseph 
Williamson. And since, lacking a central 
character, Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has made 
the great red-brick house near Gravesend 
the hero of his book, we are given the stories 
of its earlier owners—the de Cobhams, the 
Brookes, and the Stuarts. These stories are 
well told, the material being derived, for the 
most part, from papers contributed to 
Archaeologia Cantiana in the second half 
of the last century. 

When he comes to the Blighs, Dr, 
Wingfield-Stratford draws on new material 
and on his own fund of family lore—for his 
grandfather was a younger brother of the 
6th earl. He treats his relations with just 
the right blend of amused understanding, 
and we watch the progress of a hard-headed 
family of small west country landowners 
blossoming out, by way of grazing lands in 
Ireland and a marriage above their station, 
into as odd a run of peers as even this 
country has ever produced. One of his best 
finds from the Cobham archives is a 
fascinating correspondence between the 
young Lord Clifton, when he was at Eton 
from 1775 to 1784, and his fussy and 
agitated parents. The schoolboy who, in 
contrast, was so calm and collected was 
destined, as the 4th earl, to amass the 
collection of old master paintings for which 
the Victorian Cobham was famous. 

The fate of Cobham Hall, which seems 
effectively to have owned and to haw 
possessed its successive proprietors, is now 
in the balance. Those of us who regard it 
as one of the loveliest and most endearing 
of great houses hope that it may be saved, 
and its future assured, through the good 
offices of the Historic Buildings Council. 

RALPH ARNOLD. 
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